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ARRAIGNMEST. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 





“Not ye who have stoned, not ye who have smitten 
us,” cry 
The sad, great souls, as they go out hence into the 
dark, 
“Not ye we accuse, though for you was our pas- 
sion borne; 
And ye we reproach not, who silently passed us by; 
We forgive blind eyes and the ears that would not 


hark, 
The careless and causeless hate, and the shallow 
scorn. 
“But ye, who have seemed to know us, have seen 
and heard; 


Who have set us at feasts, and have crowned with 
the costly rose; 

Who have spread us the purple of praises beneath 
our feet; 

Yet guessed not the word that we spake was a liv- 

ing word, 

Applauding the sound—we account you as worse 
than foes! 

We sobbed you our message: ye said, ‘It is song, 
and sweet!’ "’ —Scribner’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Woman suffrage has been defeated in 
Italy by a small majority. -On July 13, in 
the Chamber of Deputies at Rome, Signor 
Peruzzi, a member of the Right, proposed 
to include in the commercial reform bill, a 
clause grauting the franchise to women. 
Prime Minister Crispi declared that such 
an innovation would be inexpedient, that 
the proposal did not conform with public 
Opinion. He would leave it to the Cham- 
ber, however, to decide the question. A 
vote was taken, and the proposal was re- 
jected by a narrow majority. 


+ 








Let every woman register at once, and 
ther she will be sure to be in time. 

It is well to be watchful of the interests 
of our public schools, and to guard them 
against the influence of sectarian bigotry, 
whether Catholie' or Protestant. But 
what other name than sectarian bigotry 
can be given to some of the utterances at 
the Tremont Temple meeting last week? 
To resolve that Roman Catholics should 
be excluded as teachers and as members 
of the school committee, is to play into 
the hands of the advocates of parochial 
Schools. Half the public school children 
of Boston are Roman Catholic; and could 
their parents be expected to continue to 
send them to schools where offensive dis- 


¢riminations were made against their re- 
ligion? 





++ 


We should remember that there are two 
parties in the Roman Catholic Church; 
one which is trying to get all the children 
Sent to. parochial schools, and another 
Which is strenuously resisting. Many 
Roman Catholic parents feel that the edu- 
cation gained at the average public school 
is superior to that obtained at the average 
Parochial school. They wish their chil- 
dren to have the best, and hence continue 
to send them to the public schools, in 
Spite of ecclesiastical dissuasion. To raise 
4b anti-Catholic cry, is simply to play into 
the hands of the opponents of our free 
schools. 





The great prison at San Quentin, Cal., 
has 1,400 inmates, of whom only twenty 
are women. Yet the California papers 
Continue to talk about the danger there 
Would be from the votes of bad women it 
Women had suffrage, as if the vicious and 
Criminal class were larger among women 
than among men. 


Miss Ramisay, the prize scholar at Cam- 


bridge, England, who surpassed all the 











young men of her year, is about to marry 
Dr. Butler, the master of Trinity College. 
He was dean of Gloucester, but resigned 
the deanery to accept the mastership of 
the most important college of Cambridge 
University. Dr. Butler is fifty-five and 
Miss Ramsey about twenty-two. It is 
sometimes said that men do net like col- 
lege-educated women. Evidently men do, 
when they are old enough to have sense. 


—* se 





We publish in another column an ex- 
tract from Mrs. Livermore’s powerful ad- 
dress at the Ohio Centennial. A fuller 
account of it will be given next week. 


++ 
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The city clerk of Seattle, W. T., an- 
nounced some time ago that the 800 
women of that city whose names were on 
the voting-list would have to register 
anew, if they wished to take part in the 
next election. The requirement was not 
authorized by the law, and this attempt to 
bother the women voters has apparently 
been given up. The notice for a mass 
convention in the same city calls upon 
“every man and woman who has a dollar’s 
taxes to pay” to attend the meeting, and 
the Seattle Press says: 


The tone of the ‘citizens’ who raved 
against the registration of women in 1887, 
has changed; they have ceased their blus- 
tering outcry inst the participation of 
women in politics, and now call upon all 
tax-paying women to help them. The 
whirligig of time brings its revenges. 
Starting out to disfranchise women, they 
now recognize their right to vote, and beg 
for their aid... . e most surprising 

litical somersault is that of J. C, Haines. 

e was a bitter opponent of woman suf- 
frage last winter. He argued that a 
woman was not a citizen, and could not 
vote or hold office. He was opposed to 
bringing women into politics. ... He 
now Calls upon all voters to turn out, say- 
ing, ‘‘All vote yourselves, and take along 
your sisters and your cousins and your 
aunts, and all others interested in good 
government.” 
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The New York Evening Post, though an 
old-time opponent of woman suffrage, 
cannot approve of Judge Nash’s feeble and 
fallacious argument against its constitu- 
tionality in Washington ‘Territory. The 
Post says: 


“The woman suffragists appear to have 
a strong case against Judge Nash, of 
Washington ‘Territory, who recently de- 
clared the act giving women the right to 
vote in that Territory unconstitutional. He 
took the ground that when Congress, in 
the organic act, granted the Territorial 
Legislature the right to confer suffrage, it 
did not expect the Legislature ever to con- 
fer it upon women, and therefore that no 
Territory can grant its women a right to 
vote unless it can be shown that a majority 
of Congress believed in woman suffrage at 
the time when they conferred upon the 
Territory the power to regulate suffrage 
within its borders. ‘This would be a weak 
position at best, in view of the fact that 
three Territories have granted suffrage to 
women without any question of their 
power being raised, and that the women 
of Wyoming have been voting for nearly 
twenty years, and it loses all claim to re- 
spect in view of the experience of Utah. 
It will be remembered that when Congress 
two years ago wanted to deprive the 
women of that Territory of suffrage, it 
inserted a special section in an act, thereby 
admitting that the Territorial Legislature 
had been within its right in granting them 
the ballot in the absence of Congressional 
prohibition of such action, and that the 
theory ef such action being unconstitu- 
tional was absurd.” 


+> 
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The authorized biography of Henry 
Ward Beecher, just published, makes no 
reference to the fact that he was the first 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and all his life a firm 
advocate of the cause. Emerson’s biogra- 
pher did him a still greater injustice by 
printing one of his early letters, which éx- 
presses various doubts and misgivings in 
regard to woman suffrage, and omitting 
all his later utterances, in which, during 
the last twenty-five years of his life, he 
steadily supported the reform. A biogra- 
pher ought not to feel at liberty to conceal 
or misrepresent the views of a great man 
on an important public question, merely 
because he himself does not share them. 
This would be the case, even if the views 
were unquestionably erroneous. Every 
truly great man would say, as Cromwell 
did to the portrait-painter: ‘‘Paint me as I 
am. If you leave out the moles and the 
wrinkles, I will not pay you a penny!” 
But it is still more emphatically true when 
the fact concealed or perverted is to the 
man’s honor, and will be so recognized 
more and more clearly as time goes on. 
Conservative biographers have a great 
deal to answer for in this respect. 





The extent to which the women of the 
W. C. T. U. are atirred in their minds over 
the questions of woman suffrage and the 
exclusion of the women delegates from 
the Methodist Conference, is indicated by 
this editorial in the Union Signal: 


Please don’t send us any more articles 
on the Woman Question; it takes about 
one clerk’s time to return those constantly 
coming, and we need her services in other 
directions. From now till November, we 
propose to let the Woman Question rest, 
and devote our surplus energies to the 
Man Question. If only we can straighten 
out ail the men and persuade them to 
vote right, the women will be all right. 
And do let us rest on the subject of Gen- 
eral Conference. Send what you must 
write on that topic to the denominational 
papers. We are not the organ of a church, 

ut of the N. W.C. T. U. 


“Women who wish to vote for school 
committees in cities or towns, will finda 
full statement of the Massachusetts law in 
another coluinn. 
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Mrs. Livermore used her opportunity at 
the Marietta (O.) Centennial to say strong 
words for equal rights for women. 
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A NEW OCCUPATION. 


Nothing succeeds like success in a new 
field. A novel occupation is that of a gov- 
erness who has turned from governess in 
particular to governess in general. Mistress 
Madge comes from Colorado. She is the 
handsome daughter of a Western Judge, 
and she earned fair wages as a kindergart- 
ner till it occurred to her to try her for- 
tune in New York. In these latitudes 
twenty dollars a month and her board 
meant, she found, four children twenty- 
four hours in the day, seven days in the 
week, with six hours off fortnightly. She 
ate with the children, dressed the chil- 
dren, taught and sewed for the children, 
without relief from the continuous strain. 
Now she has a notion which she considers 
worth three or four of that. She has 
chosen her summer resort, a Catskill vil- 
lage which receives hundreds of New 
Yorkers, and there she proposes to spend 
the ‘heated term.” A good proportion of 
the summer families will take up their 
summer quarters unprovided with govern- 
ess or maid for the children. The exigen- 
cies of summer board have taught them 
before now to keep their families down. 
Here is the opportunity of the governess in 
general. Mistress Madge will cause it to 
be known that at moderate fixed rates per 
hour she will take children oft their par- 
ents’ hands. She will take a party of 
youngsters to walk so many afternoons a 
week, giving them lessons in botany, or 
teaching them the ways of birds or insects, 
or things worth knowing about brooks 
or clouds or stones. She will swing Baby 
May in the hammock, and help her find 
the names of flowers and their colors. 
She will dig out turtles’ eggs with Master 
Rob and have a microscope ready to show 
him a mosquito’s sting or the young of a 
pond snail. She will be an out-of-door 
providence to all the children whose mam- 
mas want to go on excursions or sit on 
piazzas and do fancy work. She has tried 
the plan in the city, this spring, taking 
groups of children to walk in the park, and 
has made a pleasant living by it thus far, 
her work keeping her busy nearly every 
pleasant day.—Zliza Putnam Heaton. 








MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW. 


Many inquiries are sent to us from the 
country towns, asking for information 
about school suftrage for women. The 
following is the law, as given in Public 
Statutes of 1884, Chapter 298, Section 12: 


Any woman who is a citizen of this Common- 
wealth may, on or before the fifteenth day of 
September, in any year, give notice in writing, 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence, to the as- 
sessors of a city or town, that she was, on the 
first day of May of that year, an inhabitant 
thereof, and that she desires to pay a poll-tax, 
and to furnish under oath a true list of her estate, 
both real and personal, not exempt from taxa- 
tion; and she shall thereupon be assessed for her 
poll not exceeding cents, and for her estate, 
and the assessors shall, on or before the twenti- 
eth day of September, return her name to the 
registrars of voters or board charged with the 


taxes 80 assessed 8 
of the collector of the city or town, and he shall 
coliest ons net our the same in the manner 
specified in his warrant. 

In relation to assessment, Section 1 of 
Chapter 271, Acts of 1885, as amended in 
1886 by Chapter 68 (amendment in italics), 
is as follows: 


visit each dwelling-house or building in their re- 
spective cities or towns, and ites was list o' 


La 


all male twenty years of age and up- 
wards, liable to be assessed a poll-tax, returned 
to them by the owners or occupants of said 
dwelling-houses or buildings as residing therein, 
and all women who personally or in writing ez- 
7 ress to an assessor or an assistant assessor a 
desire to be assessed a poll-taz, together with 
their occupation and age as near as may be, and 
residence on the first day of May of the preceding 
year; and shall also furnish the original list, or 
a certified cgpy thereof, to the registrars of voters 
of their respective cities and towns, from time to 
time, before the fifteenth day of July ensuing; 
and all assessors and collectors of taxes shall 
furnish any information in their possession neces- 
sary to aid the registrars and assistant registrars 
in the discharge of their respective duties. 

Last year (1887) the Legislature extend- 
ed the time for assessments, for women 
and men alike, to the first of October. 

The law regulating registration is given 
in Public Statutes, 1884: 

Section 35.—The registrars of voters in towns 
shall be in session at some convenient place until 
ten o'clock in the afternoon on the Wednesday 
next preceding all meetings for the election of 
town, country, district, State, or nativnal officers, 
and for such time previous thereto as they ma: 
judge necessary, for the purpose of receiving evi- 
dence of qualifications of persons claiming a 
right to vote in such elections, and of correcting 
the list of voters; and they shall give notice of 
the time and place of holding the sessions upon 
the lists posted up, as provided in Section 27, and 
shall also state therein the day of the month 
when registration will cease, and that after the 
close of registration no name will be entered on 
the list of voters except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 36.—The istrars of voters in cities 
shall be in session until ten o’clock in the after- 
noon of the Saturday next but one preceding the 
day of any election, and for such time previous 
thereto as they may judge necessary, for the 
purpose of receiving evidence of the qualifica- 
tions of persons claiming a right to vote, and of 
correcting the list of voters; and they shall give 
notice of the time and place of holding the ses- 
sions upon the lists of voters posted up, as pro- 
vided by Section 27, and shall also state therein 
the day of the month when registration shall 
cease, and that after the close of registration no 
name will be entered on the list of voters except 
as hereinafter provided. 

Section 37.— The registration of voters in 
towns shall cease at ten o’clock in the afternoon 
of the Wednesday next preceding the day of any 
election, and in cities at tern o’clock in the after- 
noon of the Saturday next but one preceding the 
day of any election; and no name shall be entered 
on the list of any city or town after the close of 
registration unless the qualifications of the person 
as a voter have been determined by the registrars 
of voters at some meeting held before the close 
of registration; such fact to be veritied by the 
certificate of the clerk of the board of registrars. 


The following questions have been 
asked us, and are answered below: 

1. Must a woman who already pays a 
property-tax also pay a poll-tax? 

Answer.—No. 

2. If the board of registrars does not 
meet in September, or if, as was the case 
in one town, one year, the board was not 
full at that time, and consequently could 
not be legally organized, does this fact ab- 
solve the assessor from returning the 
name of the voter? 

Answer.—No. 

3. If such name is not returned, will it 
affect in any way the validity of the voter’s 
registration, provided she complies with 
the requirements? 

Answer.—It is the duty of the assessor 
to return the name before the fifth day of 
October in each year, but it is better to 
follow him up and see that it is done. 

4. Is there any law as to the time of a 
woman registering, or can she, as I am 
told we can here, register on the night 
before election in the spring, provided the 
board of registrars is in session at that 
time? 

Answer.—The limitation of the time of 
registration is the same for women as for 
men. 

5. If, as is the custom in small towns, a 
woman having registered once, and being 
well known, is not asked to register again, 
can her vote be challenged or taken away? 

Answer.—No. Anybody’s vote may be 
challenged, but if her name was on the 
list, she is entitled to vote. 

6. If she complies with all the require- 
ments of the officers of the boards, is she 
liable to forfeit her vote if these officers 
are negligent in their duties? 

Answer.—No ; not if she looks after the 
matter in time. But no one can vote whose 
name does not get upon the list. 


Let women bear in mind that there is 
but one way either for men or women to 
guard against the possibility of oversight 
or mistake on the part of assessors and 
registrars, and that is, to attend promptly 
and personally to getting oneself assessed, 


and one’s name properly registered. 
H. B. B. 





MRS. HOWE IN CALIFORNIA. 


A California correspondent writes us 
from San Francisco: “I cannot give you 
any idea of the enthusiasm, interest and 
love Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has awakened 
all over California. There never was a 
woman so universally honored here. It 
did my heart good to see the ovation given 
her in our Opera House the evening of 
Decoration Day, when she was cheered 
again and again; every face animated, 
every handkerchief waving in delight, 
over the few well-chosen and distinctly 
heard words that sank intoall hearts. Her 
lectures and Sunday services were refresh- 





r ing and comforting.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary A. RICE, a graduate of the 
Kansas State University, is said to be the 
first woman in that State to receive a 
license as a pharmacist. 

REV. ANNIE H. SHAW will be one of the 
lecturers at the Long Pine, Nebraska, 
Chautauqua Assembly, to be held July 19 
to 30; and will then go to Michigan for 
six weeks. 

Miss Mary LOvIsE WORLEY, of Girton 
College, has this year gained the gold 
medal in classics at the annual examina- 
tion for the M. A. degree. This is the 
first time the highest classical honor of 
the London University has been awarded 
to a woman. 

Miss MARTHA A. MCCONNELL was 
elected to the office of deacon in the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. The session asked the Pres- 
bytery to ordain her, but as there was no 
precedent for such action, the Presbytery 
referred the matter to the Synod. The 
committee on discipline has reported in 
favor of ordaining women as deacons. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD will be fifty 
years old next year, and the National 
W.C.T. U. have decided to celebrate the 
event. At the convention in Nashville 
last year, it was resolved that she be in- 
vited to write her autobiography, with the 
history of the Temperance Union during 
its sixteen eventful years. Miss Willard 
accepted the invitation, and is now busily 
engaged upon the book. 

CLARA Morris, being convinced that 
no speaker hears his own voice exactly as 
others hear it, theorized that by speaking 
into a phonograph and then turning a 
crank she would have a correct idea of the 
effect of her declamations. Her experi- 
ments have not been entirely successful, 
as the repeated tones lack the volume of 
the original utterances, but there is said 
to be a precise mimicry of emphasis, in- 
flection and tone. 

MME. EDOUARD ANDRE, the French 
painter, who lately gave all her jewelry 
for the foundation of an asylum for the 
poor in Paris, is generally known by her 
maiden name of Jacquemart. The jewels 
were sold last month at auction and 
brought 400,000 francs. Among the ar- 
ticles was a necklace of twelve rubies 
encircled with diamonds, once the prop- 
erty of the last Queen of France, Marie 
Amélie, wife of Louis Philippe, which 
brought 80,000 francs. A pear-shaped 
black pearl was sold for 32,000 francs. 

Miss LAcuRA ENSON has just translated 
Alphonse Daudet’s ‘Thirty Years in 
Paris.” She adds to the notable group of 
women translators, which includes Miss 
Katherine Wormely, the translator of 
Balzac; Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, of Tol- 
stoi fame ; Miss Harriet W. Preston, whose 
translations have marked an epoch in lit- 
erature, and Mrs. Wister, who has made 
the highest order of translations from the 
German. Something in the subtle, flexi- 
ble delicacy of intellect that characterizes 
these writers has made them especially ac- 
complished in the art of translation. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National Superin- 
tendent of the Scientific Temperance In- 
struction Department of the W. C. T. U., 
has beeh braving the tropical sun and 
mosquitoes of Louisiana during the last 
month, for the purpose of assisting the 
W. C. T. U. of that State in securing a 
temperance education law. The com- 
bined efforts of Mrs. Goodale in circulat- 
ing petitions and making addresses all 
over the State, with Mrs. Hunt’s advent 
before the Legislature, resulted in an ex- 
cellent law passed with only four dissent- 
ing votes in the House and none in the 
Senate. The pen with which the govern- 
or signed the bill was given to Mrs. Hunt 
as a trophy of victory for scientific tem- 
perance. 

Mrs. FANNY JACKSON COPPIN was, for 
twenty-three years, president of a large 
training college for colored teachers, etc., 
male and female, at Philadelphia. She 
has been appointed to attend,as a delegate, 
the General Conference of Foreign and 
Home Missionary Societies, in London. 
“*T was a little slave girl years ago,” she 
says, “‘was purchased by a relative and 
sent North to work and get an education 
if I could. Having a most eager desire to 
learn, I worked and studied and worked, 
and finally I graduated from the Rhode 
Island State Normal School, and then 
went to Oberlin College, where I took the 
gentlemen’s collegiate course, graduated 
in 1865, and came here to teach, where I 
have been until now.” . 
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THE WOMAN'S NATI 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The significance 
which is one result 
Council in Washington last March, may 
be best comprehended by the study of its 
Constitution, Its preamble is as follows: 
“We women of the United States, sincerely 
believing that the best good of our homes and 
nation wil! be advanced by our own great unity 
of thought, sympathy and purpose, and that an 
organized movement of women will best conserve 
the highest of the family and the State, do 
here ourselves together in a n 
of workers committed to the overthrow of all 
forms of ignorance and injustice, and to the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule to Society, custom 
and law.” 

“The overthrow of all forms of igno- 
rance and injustice” is a large enterprise; 
but the object announced is in strict pro- 
portion to the means proposed. Thou- 
sands of clubs of women, artistic, scien- 
tific and literary, under scores of different 
names, have been organized in this coun- 
try during the last generation; each one 
is addressed to the overthrow of some one 
specific form of ignorance; or to the pur- 
suit of some one form of knowledge. 

The union of these diverse information 
and culture clubs would of itself be an at- 
tack upon “all forms of ignorance.” 
Again, thousands of societies of women 
have been formed, each with the avowed 
purpose of preventing or redressing some 
peculiar wrong; some definite cruelty or 
dishonesty. A union of these would 
sound the knell “‘of all forms of injustice.” 


The “‘application of the Golden Rule to 
Society, custom and law” may seem an 
ambitious, nay, a painful and disappoint- 
ing task; but it is a laudable one, and in 
some one definite respect, has the endorse- 
ment of every charitable aud every philan- 
thropic association now existing. The pre- 
amble, then, is neither vague nor Utopian. 
The objects of the council are as definite as 
they are large. That they are practical is 
proven by the existence of countless socie- 
ties composed of sensible men and women, 
organized for all of the ends inclosed in 
those here specified. 

The general policy of the council is thus 
indicated in Art. IL: 

“This Council is organized in the interest of no 
one propaganda, and has no power over its aux- 
il beyond that of suggestion and sympathy ; 
therefore, no society voting to become auxiliary 
to this Council shall thereby render itself liable 
to be interfered with in respect to its complete 
organic unity, independence, or methods of work, 
or be committed to any principle or method of 
any other eo or to any utterance or act of 
the Council itself, beyond compliance with the 
terms of this Constitution.” 

This is a pledge of individual liberty 
satisfactory to the most sensitive. No 
society by becoming auxiliary to the 
council gives its allegiance to anything 
not contained in its own constitution, e. g. : 
If the Decorative Art Society should come 
into the council, neither it nor its members 
would be committed in any way to tem- 
perance, prohibition or woman suffrage; 
even though all of the women organized 
under these three names should be in the 
council; nor on the other hand, if the 
National Woman Suffrage Association 
should become auxiliary to the council, 
wonld it or any of its members be com- 
mitted to any doctrine or opinion repre- 
sented by any other body of women in the 
council. 

The advantages of belonging to the 
council will be found in the breadth of 
view only to be obtained by coming into 
contact with people whose standpoints 
differ from one another, and from one’s 
own; in the opportunity that the meetings 
of the council will afford for getting an in- 
sight into lives whose purposes widely 
vary, and in the sympathetic acquaint- 
ance among organizations which will sure- 
ly follow upon such opportunity. 

The method of becoming auxiliary is 
thus told in Art. IV: 


“Any society of women, the nature of whose 
work is satisfactory to the Executive Committee, 
either as to its undoubtedly national character 
or national value, may become auxiliary to this 
Council by its own vote and by the payment of a 
sum amounting to half a cent yearly per mem- 
ber, in addition to a triennial payment of twenty- 
five dollars, into the treasury of the National 
Council not later than three months prior to its 
triennial meetings.” 

The initiative is with organizations ex- 
isting for a specific purpose. If any such 
organization considers that either in the 
scope or the value of its work it has a 
national character, it is eligible to mem- 
bership in the council. If it votes to 
apply for membership, it has only, through 
its secretary, to send its application, with 
a copy of its constitution, to the corres- 
ponding secretary of the council. She 
will bring such documents before the ex- 
ecutive Committee of the council at its 
next meeting. Ifthe claim of an organi- 
zation to nationality is established in 
the judgment of the Executive Commit- 
tee, then such organization is, without 
farther ceremony, a part of the council. 
The members of the council are organ- 
izations, not individual women, and 
women can become members of the coun- 
cil only through the organizations which 
become auxiliary to it. 

This leads to an important subject ; viz. : 


; 








W y. Toa largé degree these 
clubs are formed and carrié@-omf6r the 
improvement of their respective members. 
Would not this object be promoted, if, 
once a year, there could be a meeting in 
which all these clubs, through their dele- 
gates, could participate? Thus the nation- 
al organization of women's clubs seems 
easily accomplished. Audubon Societies, 
Moral Education Clubs and others could 
be similarly aggregated. It is feasible; is 
it desirable? ‘This is a question to be set- 
tled by the organizations ‘themselves. 
Already organizations existing under 36 
names for as many distinct purposes have 
settled it in the affirmative, é. e., there are 
36 national organizations of women in the 
United States. All that is necessary to 
bring loca! societies into national aggrega- 
tions is that some one club of each kind 
take the initiative and invite all other 
clubs of similar name and purpose to send 
delegates to meet delegates from its own 
body at some appointed time and place, 
for the purpose of effecting a national or- 
ganization. 

Articles 3 and 5, entitled respectively, 
“Officers” and ‘‘Meetings” show the de- 
gree of power and the measure of respon- 
sibility that auxiliary societies will enjoy 
in the council, and are, therefore, given 
here in their entirety : 

“The officers shall be a President, Vice-Presi- 
dent at Large, Corresponding A - 
st cunilary society shall ba ov oplets vice-peest- 
dent of the National Council, and the president 
of the National Council shall be ex officio vice. 
president of the International Council. 

“The five general officers, with the vice-presi- 
dents, shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
of which seven members shall make a quorum, 
to control and provide for the general interests 


of the Council.” 
“The National Council shall hold triennial 





meetiogs. The Committee of Arrangements shall 
be composed of the Executive Committee and 
one delegate chosen by each auxiliary society as 
its representative.” 

With meetings only once in three years, 
membership in the council can hardly be- 
come burdensome, while the careful prep- 
aration that intervals of three years will 
permit should make the reports and ad- 
dresses offered at those meetings invalua- 
ble. Organization is the watchword of 
the present time. It has its dangers not 
less than its advantages; organized effort 
in behalf of immediate definite objects 
tends to concentrate attention upon that 
one object, and to magnify the importance 
of a part at the expense of the whole. It 
not infrequently produces a biased view, 
a one-ideaed mind. This result can be 
counteracted by an organization of organ- 
izations whose office will be to present the 
whole, and to show all the parts, i. e., all 
partial activities in their relation to each 
other, and in their relation to that whole. 

This article is written to give informa- 
tion concerning the council and to solicit 
correspondence regarding it. Copies of 
the constitution and the report of the com- 
mittee on its organization will be sent 
upon application to the corresponding 
secretary whose address is given below. 
Clubs, like schools and churches, are now 
enjoying a vacation, but with the autumn 
will come the annual meetings, and it is 
hoped that these applications will come for 
auxiliaryship in the Woman’s National 
Council. May WRIGHT SEWALL, 

Cor. Sec’y. 

343 N. Penn Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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ONE VERMONT WOMAN. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

This week's Voice brings news that Mrs. 
Helen M. Gougar has decided to lend her 
influence to that party which alone prom- 
ises any protection to the home from the 
saloon, and any place for woman. 

That her decision is consistent with her 
belief few will deny. Thousands of 
women who have hitherto clung to the 
G. O. P. will revonsider their position in 
the light of the snubbing received at Chi- 
cago, and will follow her example. We 
should pledge ourselves to stand by those 
good and great men who have given us 
such a large placein their councils, and 
who are striving to restore to woman the 
kingdom which has been wrested from 
her. 

That temperance people who are indif- 
ferent to equal suffrage should refuse to 
leave the old parties which seem to them 
to be truly in favor of temperance is not 
strange, but that believers in woman suf- 
frage should remain where they have nev- 
er received a crumb, not even an equal 
suffrage promise, is to me amazing. Con- 
trast the reception given to women at the 
Indianapolis Convention with that given 
Mrs. Meriwether, Miss Anthony and. Mrs. 
Hooker at the St. Louis and Chicago Con- 
ventions. 

For my own part, had there been no 
prohibition party justly claiming my sup- 
port, I should have ceased to be a Repub- 
lican upon reading the Chicago platform. 
My soul was filled with indignation that 








such 
bef 
have 
Ho 
equa P 
should Be in this in, 
for protection of the home and for liberty 
Surely not in the ranks of either of the 
whiskey-and-beer-drinking , saloon-protect- 
ing parties. [t must be with that party 
which welcomes as allies the women of 
our land, and which is destined, under 
God, to gain the victory over the liquor 
traffic. M. L. T. H. 
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PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, JULY 11, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The negro schoo] to which Mrs. Stone 
and some of your friends kindly contrib- 
uted, seems to be getting under way. 1 
ask your attention to my article.on the 
University of Virginia, to be printed in the 
Transcript some day this week. I have 
sent one on the same subject to the Spring- 
fleld Republican to-day. 

We are very sorry to hear that the 
South proved an obstacle to progress in 
the Republican Convention. The preju- 
dice against woman suffrage is yet very 
strong here, but still there are signs that 
it is giving way. The hard lessons of 
the war and its results have forced so 
many women to personal exertion, and 
a degree of self-reliance unknown in ante- 
bellum times, that a great gain in the 
desire for independence and full devel- 
opment is the natural result. While asa 
whole the women of Virginia seem to be 
in the same condition, socially and politi- 
cally, that has existed since the revolution 
of '76, in reality great changes are going 
on. Thousands of women are now ex- 
pected to support themselves who once 
expected to be provided for. Most of the 
generation now growing up are accus- 
tomed to that idea. Some occupations 
once thought only suited to men are grad- 
ually being filled by women. The chances 
given for education to the girls of the 
present day, though still far from what 
they ought to be, are much better than 
they were a generation back. In our pub- 
lic schools, which, though often a failure 
in the country, are, as arule, successful 
in the towns, girls stand on an equality 
with boys, and often surpass them in 
scholarship. As a rule, the girls study 
better than the boys. In the Lynchburg 
High Schvol the proportion of graduates 
is usually one boy to three or four girls. 
For the first time, the State made an ap- 
propriation for female education, when 
the Virginia Female Normal School was 
opened at Farmville about five years 
since. The principal of our High School 
says the girls are getting ahead of the 
boys in education, and will ere long be- 
gin to feel their power. When they do 
this, they will no doubt begin to use it 
and will claim the privileges now exer- 
cised by men in public affairs. 

All over the South, deep interest is felt 
by women in the temperance cause, and 
much earnest work has been done by them 
in that direction. 

The new law in regard to the property 
of married women in this State is said by 
some lawyers to have wrought ‘‘a revolu- 
tion,” and was one of the chief causes as- 
signed for revising the code of Virginia, 
a work ordered by the late Legislature. 1 
could give you illustrations of its benefi- 
cent work, and also of much noble effort 
made by women in trying circumstances, 
but for the fear of making my letter too 
long. 

A change is coming in public sentiment 
in regard to the position of women, and 
though it seems to come slowly, it is none 
the less sure. If a movement could be set 
on foot to give women the right to vote, 
with an educational qualification, I think 
it would soon become popular. 

Circumstances make it impossible for 
me to do much for the cause I would 
gladly aid. If the work were once fairly 
begun here I believe it would go on brave- 
ly. OrRA LANGHORNE. 
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WHY EXCLUDE MARRIED WOMEN? 
A correspondent of the Christian Regis- 





ter shows the unwisdom of excluding : 


married women from suffrage : 

Dr. Hedge, in his article in your issue of 
May 3, says, ‘*That single women,—maid- 
ens or widows,—living on their income and 
paying a tax on their income or their pro 
erty, should have the right of suffrage ts 
obviously just.” And again, *“That ee 
women without Property, supporting 
themselves by the labor of their bands, 


should, on payment of a poll-tax, have a 
voice in the ballot, is also just. Why nut, 
then, limit the change , to women 


in one or other of these categories ?” 

All the reasons why suffrage should not 
be limited to men in the above two cate- 
gories are equally good reasons why it 
should not be limited to women in that 
way. The women excluded would be the 
ones having the most vital interest at the 
stake,—the mothers, the home-builders. 
Dr.. Hedge is anxious to unify «and 


strengthen the home. The most direct 
way to strengthen it is to double its polit- 





he ma ba could vote. 

It is hardly fair to speak of a wife as ‘a 
supported person,” omens she may not 
have a dollar she can call her own to pay 
her poll-tax with. A woman who devotes 
her strength Sat and mind to the care 


of children and to their education, has 
more at stake in the State and contributes 
more to its welfare, than do a dozen poll- 
tax paying men and women, or, for that 
part, than do 80 many millionaires. The 
unit in government is the human being, 
and not his or her money. The interests 
of home and children are as carefully 
considered by the mother as by the father. 
The two read the same periodicals, hear 
the same lectures and sermons, have the 
same associates, and, above all, have the 
same property and parental interest. 
Everyt ing tends to bring them to the 
same conclusions as to what their political 
interests are. 





MRS, PARNELL TO LECTURE. 
New York, JULy 10, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

All suffrage leagues and other organiza- 
tions that desire an able lecturer should 
be aware that the Mrs. Delia Tudor Stew- 
art Parnell, whose labors for the liberty 
of Ireland have given her just celebrity, 
and who was so long at the point of death 
in this city, has at last recovered, and is 
prepared to accept engagements to lecture. 

The writer had the honor, on discovering 
Mrs. Parnell’s strong suffrage views, to 
introduce her on the suffrage platform at 
a State Convention of the Woman Suffrage 
Party at Buffalo, in 1884. Her accession 
to the movement has been a tower of 
strength to it. She is almost adored by 
our Irish population; and a few words 
from her will win over many otherwise 
hostile. As a lecturer on “The Truth 
About Ireland,” she can interest her 
hearers, and clear up a subject which 
many do not understand. Her discourses 
are full of humor. An American lady 
who married an Irish gentleman, she gave 
her generous heart and Yankee strength 
and skill to aid the oppressed people of 
her adopted country. To her training and 
devoted help, Charles Stewart Parnell 
owes much of his character and career. 
She is a woman of whom two nations have 
cause to be proud, and who will awaken 
deep interest everywhere. She may be 


addressed at Bordentown, N. J. 
H. W. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR HINDU WIDOWS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Pundita Ramabai, the high-caste Hindu 
widow, returned to her native country to 
found a training school for widows of the 
upper classes among her country people. 
She wants pictures, maps, mottoes, photo- 
graphs, etc., illustrative of our country, or 
of any subject that is good. I have prom- 
ised her that I would try to secure as large 
a collection from authors, photographers, 
and generous people generally as I could. 
Already a warm interest has been shown 
in this intrepid little woman and her great 
undertaking. 

Perhaps you and your readers may be 
willing and glad to join in this effort to en- 
courage and help her new school. ‘There- 
fore, if you have anything suitable and use- 
ful which you are disposed to contribute, 
be kind enough to send it to T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., 87 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Treasurer of the Ramabai Association. 

For further information write to Miss 
A. P. Granger, Canandaigua, N. Y., cor- 
responding secretary of the Association. 

FRANCES E WILLARD, 
Vice-Pres. Ramabai Association. 
Evanston, Ill., July 7, 1888. 


—— 6 OO" 
BEHIND THE AGE. 


Lilian Whiting, in the Traveller, says: 

It is behind the spirit of the age for a 
clergyman in — on work for 
women to specialize philanthropy. It is 
work for women; not only for an occa- 
sional woman, set apart for it as a voca- 
tion, but for every woman, in whatever 

osition or calling or branch of life, and 
just as equally for every man. Enumer- 
ating professional philanthropists among 
women, the speaker said: 

Now, young women, it ought to be the busi- 
ness of every y woman to read the lives of 
such heroines as , and the history of their 
good deeds. How small their lives make the life 


of the average w a lives of those 
women who are down to forgotten graves. 
When I think of these young women who think 


of nothing but “fashion” and “society,” I see 

ie ballowen Same ot fie Sanave ot pees pote 
‘ore me, such women as Mary 

and Sister and Florence N oo 

Harriet Newell, and Mrs. Ann Judson, and 

Huntington, and that long procession of the dead 

who have left the fragrance of good deeds behind 


! 


If the “life of the ave woman” is 
“small beside these” it is her own fault, 
and not because she does not adopt, as a 
vocation, the duties of a hospital nurse or 
a prison visitor. Philanthropy, like the 
religion of which it is a part, should be in 
and of every life, whether man or woman, 
in whatever calling or rank, and the at- 
tempt to place it outside this is a retro- 
gressive step in human progress. 









A wild story of supernatural phantoms, 
H,. B. B. 


Tue ADVENTURES oF A Rustic. By Leroy. 
Kansas City: Ramsey, Millett & Hudson. 
1888....Paper.. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
a, fae nae are in the main a nar- 

rative of impressious made upon an Amer- 

ieun by a tour in Eng by an intelligent 

observer, including a somewhat prolix 

essay on English laws and government. 
H. B. B. 

Srray Leaves rrom Newrort. By Esther 
Gracie Wheeler. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
Price, $1.50, 


This is modestly entitled ‘A book for 
summer reading.” A brief poem on 
“The Newport Cliff,” “Sentiment and 
Seaweed” a lively, breezy tale of summer 
life at the fashionable summer resort, 
“My Wife—Where is She?’ and “My 
Boy” a spectacle of Newport domestic 
life, make up an attractive volume, which 
will justify its unpretentious title and 
while over holiday hours with charming 
and graceful ee. Mrs. Wheeler 
has real ability, and will be heard from in 
future. H. B. B. 


Next Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
Tue Minister’s Cuarce. By W. D. Howells. 


Sons anp Davenuters. By the author of “The 
Story of Margaret Kent.” 


Looxine Backwarp. By Edward Bellamy. 


Two CotLece Giris. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
Boston : Ticknor & Co. 1888. Price, 50 cts. each. 


The above are volumes 34 to 39 inclu- 
sive of ‘licknor’s paper series of choice 
copyright reading. They are published 
in excellent type and paper, at the very 
low price of fifty cents per volume, or for 
the entire twenty-four volumes of the 
series, twelve dollars, postage paid. It is 
a happy method of bringing into wide cir- 
culation the works of American novelists, 
thus displacing flimsy and worthless lite- 
rature with works of a far higher standard. 
Let all who wish to improve the leisure of 
their summer vacation order the entire 
series. H. B. B. 


Tue LonGreLLow Prose Brrrupay Boox. 
Illustrated. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 


This interesting little volume is made up 
of extracts from Longfellow’s journals 
and letters, edited by Laura Winthrop 
Johnson. It is a daily study of the life of 
a man of letters who had too much respect 
for his art ever to be careless in theme or 
execution. It is inspired by the personal 
interest which the poet’s writings have so 
profoundly inspired. Its illustrations are 
appropriate and tasteful. Longfellow’s 
birthplace in Portland, his childhood’s 
home at Newbury, the Wadsworth house 
at Hiram, and the Vassall-Craigie Long- 
fellow mansion at Cambridge, so identified 
with his subsequent career, bring duwn 
the story of his life, till it gives place to a 
memory and his stately bust in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. H. B. B. 


Tue Szconp Son. A Novel. By M. O. W. 
Oliphant and T. B. Aldrich. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Miffllm & Co. 1888. Price, 
$1.50. 


The combined authorship of Mrs. Oli- 
phant and Mr. Aldrich has resulted in an 
excellent story of English life, which 
raises some of the deepest and most diffi- 
cult social questions affecting the relations 
of men and women. The heartless and 
wicked inconsistencies of conventional so- 
cial standards are sketched with pitiless 
accuracy. It would seem that the perusal of 
such stories as this must result in achange 
of public Ge praes and a more just and equal 
standard of social morality. ‘The cruelty 
of primogeniture and its evil effect upon 
the parental, filial and fraternal relations is 
made so clear that its abolition seems only 
a question of time. But in this, as in all 
English stories, there is lacking any clue to 
the social problem. The false conception of 
rank and artificial separation of classes are 
assumed as if they rested on nature. Not 
a word in the story indicates that these 
three brothers had before them any serious 
and inspiring purpose, or any relations of 
equality and fellowship with the workers 
by whom “society” is supported. The 
book will do g both to English and 
American readers by exposing the hollow- 
ness of conventional distinctions. 

H. B. B. 


Joun B. Fixcw. His Life and Work. By 
Frances E. Finch and John B. Sibley. New 
York and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. 
Price, $1.50. 


The life of a young, brilliant, earnest 
man, who at the early age of thirty-four 
had attained the foremost place in a great 
moral and political reform, only to be cut 
off in his prime, cannot fail to be stimuiat- 
ing and full of inspiration. Especially is 
it so, when, as in the case of Mr. Finch, 
he has grown up in poverty, and has had 
to struggle for an education, hindered by 
delicate health, and depressed by the 108s 
of the bride of his youth. His experiences 
as a teacher, his improvement of every °P- 
portunity, his dauntless courage, his io- 
flexible perseverance, his self-consecratiod 
to the cause of temperance, his ability % 
an orator, organizer, diplomatist and peace 
maker are all told with zoghie simplicity. 

is happy home-life with second we 
and his 7 John is beautifully portray “J 
appreciative ‘of blographeres. She. bs! 
app ve ° 
gathered up the reports of his addresses, 
which were practical, lucid, and effective- 
One wonders whether, in his zeal and 4 
thusiasm, Mr. Finch did not overstep of 
own rule of temperance, in the matter 
work. Certainly, he seems to have 00? 
densed into seirty -foms years the labors 
and experiences of threescore years 
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Aocyes Sunniacz. By Edwin Lasseter Bynner. : 
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on of Frances E. Willard. It is tllus- 
trated by excellent portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Finch, and numerous Mnctatione. 


Mx Wowper Stony. By Anne Kendrick Ben- 
edict. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Lllustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 
at me it, the anlee of a story, simple 

$10 nh the 3 8 ‘ 

phy full 0 fun, free from hard words or 

obscure phrases, is distinctly a woman’s 

idea and could only be successfully done 
bya woman. From the day when 

Martineau converted English public opin- 

jon from protection to free trade by stories 

illustrating the traths of political econo- 
my, to the publication of this bright 
little scientific juvenile story, it has been 
the nilssion of women to popularize know!l- 
edge, clothing the dry bones of abstract 
science with the vitality and grace of a 
living body. Thirty flustrations convey 
to the eye what mere words would fail to 
teach. In successive chapters the children 
learn how the bones are made and joined 
together, their number, their connection 
with muscles, fat and skin, the circulation 
of the blood, the digestion, nerves, sight, 
hearing, touch, taste and smell. Most 
men and women go through life with less 
knowledge of their own ies than will 
be attained by children ten years old with- 

out conscious eftort by the enjoyment of a 

pleasant story. Every family should pass 

this book round among its growing chil- 
dren, and the older folks should read it 

also. H. B. B. 

Women AND Work. An Essay treating on 
The Relation to Health and Physical Develop- 
ment of the Higher Education of Girls, and 
the Intellectual or more Systematized Effort of 
Women. By Emily Pfeiffer. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 1887. 

This admirable book considers the whole 
question of woman's relation to intellec- 
tual and industrial pursuits in a candid and 
thoughtful aa The sentimental diffi- 
culty is considered, the economic problem 
is examined, the medical.evidence adverse 
to advanced education is given, also the 
medical and statistical evidence favorable 
toit. ‘The case of the women in their new 
relation to work is finally assumed, and 
the conclusion is reached that the effect of 
study upon the health of women is usually 
beneficial, and that regular, active occupa- 
tion is far better in its effects than indo- 
lence and vacuity. Moreover, ‘‘the extend- 
ed activity of women is an accomplished 
fact; its results are on trial. We have ar- 
rived at one of those determining moments 
in the history of the race when a new de- 
parture in progress is inaugurated. If the 
path upon which women have entered be 
the true path of their destiny, they will 
follow it to the end, and will probably 
work out upon the broad highway a result 
more beneficial to humanity than any that 
could have been arrived at on a side is- 
sue.” H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


In Germany 4 man was granted a divorce 
from his wife because she ‘‘did not know 
how to cook.” 

Miss Amélie Rives’s story ‘The Quick 
or the Dead” has been dramatized by 
Pearl Eytinge. 

There were 106 women delegates in the 
National Prohibition Convention, and they 
took their seats without question. 

The Seaside Laboratory at Annisquam, 
which has been maintained for several 
years by the Boston Society of Natural 
History and the Boston. Woman’s Educa- 
tional Association was opened last week. 

A natural soap well has been discovered 
near Buffalo Gap, Dak. The soap is 
skimmed from a boiling spring, and hard- 
ens by exposure to the air. It is a mix- 
ture of borax, alkali and oil. The quality 
is excellent, and the supply is believed to 
be inexhaustible. 


Several of the brightest things which 
have appeared in Life of late have been 
contributed by Miss Maud Mosher,, of 
Cambridge, who is now living in Paris 
with her mother and sisters. She is an 
accomplished violinist and banjo player, 
and an exceedingly clever young girl. 


When Mrs. Fair got the divorce decree 
from her husband, he dealt with her as no 
other repudiated husband ever dealt by a 
wife. He gave her of his own free will over 
$4,000,000, and, it is said that, with all the 
millions he retained, he is longing to be 
reconciled to his offended wife. 


A reception was given to Ex-Presi- 
dent R. B. Hayes, the president of the 
National Prison Association, at the Tre- 
mont House last Saturday afternoon. 
Hon. Eustace C. Fitz was chairman of the 
reception committee. Ex-President Hayes 
received a most cordial greeting. 


Enfranchisement means an improvement 
in the “propagation of the species.” The 
Species has become very poor in quality, 
and it has great need of improvement. 
Eofranchisement means thinking, capable 
mothers—mothers who will regard it as 
their duty to bring up sons as pure-minded 
and conscientiousas their daughters. Better 
mothers than the world has yet known, it 
means. ‘The majority of women will be 
What is now known as superior women; 
dina ey will be the rule, not the excep- 

~~ Woman's Chronicie. 


readers anatomy and 








The Emperor of Brazil, who lies, it is 
feared, in a dying state at Milan, ‘‘at in- 
tervals recovers consciousness,” one of 
the London papers says, ‘‘and prays that 
his life may be spared till he reaches the 
capital of his splendid dominions to thank 
God in the presence of his people that 
Brazil is no longer a slave-using country.” 

A constitutional amendment to prohibit 
the liquor traffic in the United States was 
favorably reported by Senator Blair from 
the Committee on Education in Washing- 
ton on the 9th inst. The proposed amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

Sxction 1. The manufacture, es ex- 

tion, transportation and sale of all alcoholic 
iquors as a <1 4 - be and hereby is for- 
ever probibited in United States and in every 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sxc. 2. shall enforce this article by 
all needful legislation. 

Satton Island, Maine, has been sold for 
summer cottages. Profs. Byerly and Lan- 
man, of Harvard University, Prof. Pratt 
and Dr. Lombard, of Connecticut, Dr. 
Curtis and Mr. Woodworth, of New York, 
and Mr. W. B. Goodwin, of Cambridge, 
have bought lots there. ‘Mr. Joshua Ken- 
dall, of Cambridge, has already a hand- 
some cottage there, and is enthusiastic in 
his admiration. Mrs. Kendall is a member 
of the Cambridge School Committee, and a 
sister of Prof. Maria Mitchell of Vassar 
Coliege. 


Once, when the Turks had begun to scale 
the walls of a fortified church in Transyl- 
vania, a girl’s wit saved the people from 
capture and death. Behind the church 
was a little garden, and in it a dozen bee- 
hives which it was the girl’s duty to care 
for. Seizing a hive, she ran up on the for- 
tress wall, and hurled it down among the 
enemy. Again and again she repeated the 
process, till ten or more swarms of mad- 
dened bees were stinging tbe Turks. ‘They 
were blinded and dismayed, and, unable to 
cope with the insect foe, beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

In the Anaheim, Cal., New Zra, Mr. E.R. 
Collins shows the wrongs under which 
women taxpayers labor in being deprived 
of the municipal franchise. The so-called 
Wright Irrigation Bill, which created 
much excitement in that portion of Cali- 
fornia, because it was thought it might 
affect fruit-growing interests unfavorably, 
was voted upon by many men who did not 
own a foot of ground, while many women, 
owners and cultivators of fruit ranches, 


b directly concerned and taxed, were denied 


avoice. An editorial in the New Zra com- 
mends Mr. Collins’s article, and demon- 
strates in strong language the farce of 
taxation without representation. 


Darwin, in a letter to Thos. Wentworth 
Higginson, February, 1873, says: “My 
wife has just finished reading aloud your 
‘Life with a Black Regiment,’ and you 
must allow me to thank you heartily for 
the very great pleasure which it has given 
us. I always thought well of the negroes 
from the little which I have seen of them, 
and have been delighted to have my vague 
impressions confirmed and their character 
and’ mental powers 80 ably described. 
When you were here I did not know of the 
noble position which you had filled. [had 
formerly read about the black regiment, 
but failed to connect your name with your 
admirable undertaking.” 

Every wood-carving school in New York 
has now more girls than boys, and at the 
trade institutes, where only young men 
are supposed to be learners, they are ap- 
plying for admission. Several women are 
studying, and one young married woman 
has just completed all the carvings for her 
new home. Many women are eager to 
show a high-backed chair or a table pat- 
terned after an antique model, whose beau- 
tiful ornamentation in carving is the work 
of their own hands. One Providence 
woman possesses a sideboard, whose mak- 
ing and carving she designed, and she in- 
tends to execute a bedroom set in antique 
oak. For women anxious to select a trade 
out of the overcrowded lines, and one that 
will pay, wood-carving is recommended 
by cabinet-makers and teachers. 


A curious case came up in the County 
Court recently. According to the Indian 
law of inheritance, the heirs take property 
from the mother, and not from the father, 
as is the case in English and American 
jurisprudence. The lands of the Indian 
are held by the tribe subject to their laws, 
and it is upon this that the lawsuit in ques- 
tion hangs. Some years ago a young 
white girl was sent to the Cattaraugus res- 
ervation as a missionary teacher. Chaun- 
cey Jameson, ason of the chief of the Sen- 
ecas, fell in love with her, and she became 
his wife. Some years ago he died, and the 
tribe disowned the children. There was a 
long talk in the council house, and it was 
decided, that according to the laws of the 
Five Nations, the children were pale faces 
because their mother was a white woman. 
Had the father been white and the mother 
a squaw there would have been no diffi- 
culty. The marriage had been the only 
instance of the kind on record, and it was 
agreed that the pale faces must go.— Bus- 
falo Courier. 


The three young ladies.alluded to last 
week as having left Adelbert College, 
came to this city in January last. On the 
first Wednesday of the present month 
they were graduated with honor from the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston Univer- 
sity. The success of co-education at 
Oberlin and Boston University suggests 
that the difficulty is not so much in the 
system as in those who administer it. 
We venture to say that Boston University 
would be glad to take all the bright 
girls whom Adelbert College has now 
ruthlessly excluded from its course, and 
that they would be treated with respect 
by Boston students. But would it not be 
a good thing for the president and man- 
agers of Adelbert to take a course of 
instruction themselves at Boston Universi- 
ty on how to administer a college?— 
Christian Register. 

Sacramento housewives are annoyed by 
a lack of efficient kitchen help. Fifteen 
of every fifty housekeepers are obliged to 
do their own housework because of it, and 
another fifteen of the same number en- 
dure the poorest apologies for capable 
help. Advertising scarcely elicits a re- 
sponse, and numerous visits to intelligence 
offices result no better. Wages are good. 
The most incompetent servants for general 
housework in small families command 
from twelve to fifteen dollars a month; are 
only attainable at that price when the 
starched laundry is not included. More 
experienced help is eagerly sought for at 
from eighteen to twenty-four dollars a 
month, with the same stipulation regarding 
the starched laundry. Without the least 
exaggeration, a carload of honest, intelli- 
gent, German, Scotch or colored servants 
could obtain good homes and wages in this 
city within three days after arrival.— 
Sacramento Letter in Philadelphia Press. 








A GOOD APPETITE 


Is essential to good health; but at this season it 
is often lost, owing to the poverty or impurity 
of the blood, derangement of the digestive organs, 
and the weakening effect of the changing season. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia is a wonderful medicine for 
creating an appetite, toning the digestion, and 
ving stren, to the whole system. Now is 
time to take it. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsa- 








SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are ill- 
‘u it without afew well-ebesen music books. 
Two books of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


(sv contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
‘oreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites, 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) food assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
men 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 

EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, and 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
for MIXED, VOICES, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cents) are favorites 
every where. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


KCENICS in.rcmpiaio, Bitous. 
LIVER Piles. Any indy an take = 

as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS —— 25 Cents a Box. 


a% The best and most re 
BROWN & COo.’sS BRAIN AND 


WINE OF COCA SERYz. ONC .an 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, tnd 
for sale at cost at office Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Licyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. < 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leafiet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMANn’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WomMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 
Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 


American’ Guide-Books. 


All Newly Revised in 1888, $1.50 Each. 


The White Mountains. Eighth Edition. 12 
Maps. North Conway, Fryeburg, Jackson, 
Mount Washington, Bethlehem, Jefterson, Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Franconia, Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, ete. Contains the New Map, the result of 
the labors of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

“The best book ever made for a similar pur- 
pose. As a matter of economy, no visitor to 
the White Mountains should be without it.”— 
Magazine of American History. 

“These exquisitely rich and fine volumes 
serve also as pleasant reminders of days spent 
in rational enjoyment. To travel with one of 
these guide-books is a liberal education.”— 
Beacon. 

New England. Eleventh Edition. 500 pages. 
17 Maps. Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Moose- 
head Lake, Mount Desert, Nantucket, Cape 
Cod, etc. 

**Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not 
only a good thing for a travelling-satchel, but 
deserves a place in every library.”— Outing. 

The Maritime Provinces. Seventh Edition. 
8 Maps. Nova Scotia, Labrador, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, etc. 

“Whoever visits the famous Bras 4’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or 
other resorts of this picturesque and historica! 
region—the land of perpetual coolness and 
quaintness—will find this book invaluable.” — 
Graphic. 

“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really 
immense.” — Literary World. 

“A rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful coun- 
tries.”— Boston Gazette. 





TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 


“Charming books for a corner, for the hammock, 
or the woodland copse.”"— White Moun’ cho. 


HOWELLS’s The Minister's Charge. 
Sons and Daughters. 

BYNNER’S Agnes Surrage. 

BELLAMY’S king Backward, 
HELEN D. Brown's Two College Girls. 


Forty volumes now ready. 50 cents each. Illus- 
trated catalogue of ali sent free. 


NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


Agatha Page. By ISAAC HENDERSON. $1.50. 

The World’s Verdict. By MARK HOPKINS, 
JR. $1.50. 

Queen Money. Sy Aad author of “The Story of 
Margaret Kent.”’ $1.50. 

Olivia Delaplaine. By EDGAR FAWCETT. $1.50. 

Isidra. By WILLIS STEELL. $1.25. 

The Pilgrim Republic (Plymouth). By Hon. 
JOHN A. GOODWIN. 8vo. With maps, etc. $4.00. 

Harvard Reminiscences. By Dr. ANDREW 
P. PEABODY. $1.25. 

Homestead Highways. By H. M. SYLVESTER. 

The Ethics of Boxing and Manly Sport. By 
JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Sold everywhere. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


_TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
CHOICE SUMMER READING. 


BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary TowLe 
PALMER, $1.25, 
“A story which only a woman could write.”— Woman's 
Journal, 
“Some of the situations and characters are suggestive 
of ‘Middlemarch.’ ”—Northern Christian Advocate, 
“The author possesses the rare faculty of investing 
the commonplace with appetizing interest. .. . Helen 
Fairlie is a rare character—an eager, active, sparkling, 
magnetic soul; a rich nature enhanced by fine culture. 
Ss; ated ae hobumies poems 
“Mrs. West is one o nest mothers ever wn. 
—Cleveland (O.) Leader, 


A MODERN JACOB. By Hester Srvanrrt. $1. 
“We lay this book down regretting that the reading 
is over; like parting with a friend.”--Met Aedist, Phila. 
“In the drawing of rural characters *) author is at 
her best. Both in speech and in action -°@ delight- 
fully natural; in their quaint sayings %.. ..cwr shows 
her humorous power. As for her pathos, we have 
in no recent novel a a more powerful than the 
dacertptign of the death of the baby in the snow-blocked 


Ota dgsce Malaaaen te tether ne pessshecsed @ 
“In e author a e 
Bible character in a masterly manner." Gelden Rule. 

“There are some things said (on ma’ e) that would 
bear a special reprint and distribution throughout the 
land.” —Chicago Journal. 

GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary GREENLEAF 

DARLING. $1.25. 

“One closes the book with a new impulse towards 
earnest and loyal living.”—Chicago Jow : 

“Well conceived and stronety told; its alm is high, 
its tone wholesome and wholly charming, its style 
graceful and easy.”’—Soston Times. 

“Dr. Steph 8 a fine speci of God’s noblest work, 
y ide Dr. Martyn a true heroine.”—Aiddeford (Me.) 

‘ournal. 

“The description of scenes in Memphis during the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1878, and the heroism of char- 


acter displayed, lift the book above the ordinary level.” 
—Clevelana Leader and Herald. 


- BOOKS FOR BOYS. 














F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. | 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 


To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address | 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton, 

“TI would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 








405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. © 





Boston, Mass. 


MONTEZUMA’S COLD MINES. By Frep., 
A. OBER, author of “The Siiver City.” Illustrated. $1. 


The story of a search fur the lost gold mines of Mon- 
tezuma. Founded upon fact. Full of thrilling adven- 


| tures in Mexico. Interwoven with ancient Aztec his- 


tory and traditions and present Indian belief. 
A YOUNC PRINCE OF COMMERCE. By 
SELDEN R, HOPKINS, $1.25, 


a A a bright boy longs for some practical knowledge 
of business before he goes into it; sume **points” in re- 


| gard to money matters that will show him what to do 


in various situations and how to set about it. ‘This 
story of a lad’s perswnal experience “fills the bill.” 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


MARCARET RECIS AND SOME OTHER 

GIRLS. By ANNIE H.RypDeERr. $1.25. 

There is in this story much of the frank ingenuous- 
ness made ‘*Little Women” a universal favorite. 
Margaret Regis is a nuble character, and her develop- 
ment from a crude school-girl to an accomplished 
woman is charmingly told. are some wonder- 
fully fine descriptions of scenery, notably that of the 
famous Yellowstone Park. 





-MONTEACLE. By“Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. Alden), 


75 ote. 

A delicate girl finds strength and health in the pure 
larging indusnoss of s,Cheutengen sesemiit. tba ta 

in uences ua ° 

her turn, exerts a beneficent induence ona Kind-heart- 
ed but waywerd young mam reckless conduct is 
+ Ly ae by utiful home in w the young 
gr an position. Like all of stor- 
sep. 06 89 ond with a charm that impresses and holds 


ETHEL’S YEAR AT ASHTON. By Mus. 8. 


E. DAWES. 
influence of a strong, affectionate nature 


oa views wad selfish aims 
Bradually the circle of nood thinking oud wood: doer 
widens; a literary -_: ong the Tittle Coumtry lage, 
Zoe diey Sateecioua Giemsa 
At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers 
D. LOTHROP_ COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Letters containing remittances, and to 
the of the must be addressed to 
3638, Registered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.'s Order, may be sent 
ome = sent in letters not registered, at 
the * 

The tof the p is a sufficient receipt for 
the first “The of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This change 


should be made the first or second week after the 
is recei 


Subscribers are requested to note the e ion of 
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“A Guide to the Conduct of Meetings,” 
being models of parliamentary practice 
for young and old, will be sent, postpaid, 
to any League or person who will remit to 
the office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, one dollar and a half 
with the name of a new subscriber. 
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SUMMER VACATIONS. 


Suffragists who go away for a summer 
vacation should take suffrage literature 
us a means of grace to those among whom 
their lot may be cast. From our thirty- 
six excellent suffrage leaflets selections 
can be made to suit every locality. Their 
distribution is a great service to the cause, 
and it can be performed by every one. 
Take the leaflets with you. L. 8. 
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THE GOOD WORK GOES ON. 


A noticeable feature of the summer as- 
semblies is that the exercises are shared 
equally by women and men. At the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers’ Association 
in San Francisco, at the Grangers’ meet- 
ings everywhere, at the Convocation at 
Lake Bluff, at the various Chautauqua As- 
semblies, no question is raised as to the 
equal rights of women in those bodies. 

The presence of women in these meet- 
ings on equal terms and doing their part 
well, is itself an argument in favor of their 
equal right to the ballot. The question 
will occur to every one present, why 
should such women be excluded from a 
share in the government? and why should 
not women take part in all human inter- 
ests? Gradually the question is settling 
itself. L. 8. 
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A GOOD WORE IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
has taken “space” in the Cincinnati Cen- 
tennial Exposition, which will be used 
to call attention to the equal rights of 
women. Miss Sara Winthrop Smith has 
charge of this department. The Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association has sent 
to her seventy-seven hundred leaflets do- 
nated for free distribution at the Exposi- 
tion. L. 8. 
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INDETERMINATE SENTENCES. 


“An indeterminate sentence for crimi- 
nals” has been made prominent in the dis- 
eussions of the National Prison Associa- 
tion this week. It is proposed to make 
imprisonment, for all but first offences, of 
indefinite duration at the discretion of an 
official board. ‘This would make the char- 
acter of the offence secondary to the sup- 
posed character of the offender. It aban- 
dons the rule: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them,” and subordinates a special 
punishment for a special offence to the 
paternal theory of government. 

This invasion of personal responsibility 
has grown directly out of the public dis- 
regard for the rights of women. Women, 
having little political influence, have for 
years been given longer terms in the 
Woman’s Prison than men have been given 
for similar offences. This inequality has 
been justified by the plea that old offend- 
ers are incapable of reformation, and 
that short sentences are inadequate for re- 
formatory influences. Now it is proposed 
to treat men in the same way. It remains 
to be seen whether men will quietly sub- 
mit to this new method of punishment at 
the discretion of a board. It will at 
least have the merit of consistency. If 
indeterminate sentences are adopted for 
men, what has hitherto been sauce for the 
goose will hereafter be sauce for the gan- 
der. H. B. B. 


Btn 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


It is amusing to note the emphasis laid 
upon the characters of the wives of our 
presidential candidates. Every one praises 
the beauty and graciousness of the Presi- 
dent’s wife. One staunch Republican, I 
heard of as saying: ‘‘It would seem a pity 
to put such a pretty creature out of the 








White House.””. And now Mrs. Harrison’s 


virtues and graces are cried up quite as 
much as the statesmanlike qualities of 
her husband. Mrs. Morton is mentioned 
with distinction. Her husband is known 
in the gates. We also hear how strictly 
Mrs. Thurman deals with the weaknesses 
of her distinguished husband and his 
friends, so that they have to sneak around 
the corner into the saloon to refresh them- 





selves with generous whiskey before trust- 
ing themselves to consider the welfare of 
the nation. We have not heard much of 
Gen. Fisk’s wife, but presume she is 


8 ; 
Now all this seems significant of the ac- 
knowledged influence of woman. May we 
not hope that ere long the people may see 
her need of a full guaranty of her rights 


as a citizen of the United States? 
H. M. T. C. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL SEX. 


A Ladies’ Republican Club has been 
formed in West Union, Ia., to do active 
work during the campaign. The lowa 
State Register, which opposed the passage 
of the municipal woman suffrage bill, ap- 
proves of this movement, and says that 
similar clubs of ladies ought to be organ- 
ized throughout the State. The Register 
suggests, somewhat patronizingly, that 
their help will be especially useful in the 
departments of *‘music, decoration and re- 
ception.” 

This recalls an incident in Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps’s story, “The Silent Part- 
ner.” The heroine, whose fortune is in- 
vested in certain factories, but who is 
only a silent partner, has tried in vain to 
secure the reform of serious abuses in the 
mills, bad and dangerous conditions for 
the operatives, the employment of chil- 
dren under the legal age, etc. Her repre- 
sentations have been put aside with good- 
humored contempt, as the suggestions of 
a well-meaning but unpractical girl, and a 
coolness has arisen in consequence be- 
tween her and her lover, who is one of the 
active partners. To soothe her displeas- 
ure, he sends her a plan of the ornamental 
mouldings with which it is proposed to 
decorate the factories, and assures her 
that if she will indicate her wishes, any 
preferences she may baveas to the form or 
material of the mouldings shall be scrupu- 
lously respected. But the young lady feels 
that if she is allowed no voice in the seri- 
ous part of her business, she does not 
much care for a voice in regard to the or- 
namentation. 

Women in these days are no longer 
asked or expected to ‘‘keep out of politics.” 
‘They are urged by all parties to help them 
in the picturesque and ornamental parts 
of the campaign,—*receptions,”’ ‘*decora- 
tions,” etc. And more and more women 
are coming to feel that they ought to have 
a share in saying who the candidates shall 
be, as well asin giving receptions to them 
after they are nominated; that they are 
entitled to a voice, not merely in regard 
to the decoration of their party’s platform, 
but in regard to the planks of which It 
shall be composed. A. 8. B. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN, 


The address of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
at the Centennial Celebration of the first 
settlement of the Northwestern States, 
recently held at Marietta, O., was wonder- 
fully eloquent. After reviewing the hard- 
ships and struggles of the women who ac- 
companied the pioneers, the heroic ser- 
vices of women during the Revolution and 
the Civil War, and the gradual change 
that has taken place in the popular con- 
ception of ‘woman's sphere,” Mrs. Liver- 
more said in conclusion : 


If women have proved themselves wor- 
thy of all trusts thus far committed to 
them, shall there be hesitancy in trusting 
them yet farther? If they can be safely 
given the care of estates, schools, prisons, 
charities and institutions, if they are faith- 
ful as wives, mothers, home-keepers, and 
co-workers with men, can there doubt 
they will show equa) fidelity in the wise 
use of the ballot, to which the largest in- 
terpretation of liberty entitles them? 
Shall not the principles formulated in the 
Declaration of Independence, and under- 
lying the Ordinance of 1787—twin docu- 
ments that heralded an hour for which the 
ages had waited, when, in the mortal throes 
of a great spiritual agony, a nation was 
born free—shall these not be applied to 
women as they have been to men, since 
they are but the two halves of the unit we 
call Humanity? 

Long years ago, the Athenians erected a 
temple, dedicated to the goddess Minerva, 
leaving a lofty niche in the interior, to be 
filled at some future time with a statue of 
the goddess. At the appointed day, two 
sculptors who had competed with one 
another for the honor of filling the niche, 
brought their completed work to the tem- 
ple for the decision of the judges, and a 

reat multitude surged in, from the mar- 

et-place, and the groves of the Academy. 
The first unveiled his statue. Exquisite 
in beauty, perfect in proportion, admir- 
able in execution, a murmur of delight 
ran hooey the crowd, for there seemed 
nothing lacking. It was raised to the 
niche, when it proved to be too small—it 
appeared like a doll—and was, lowered to 
the floor. 

The second sculptor now exhibited his 
marble goddess. As perfect as the first, 
it was larger, and the multitude followed 
it with up-looking eyes, as it went upward, 
slowly, slowly, slowly, till it touched the 
platform of the niche, when it was seen to 
agg” | ty igh presage 

fe am shout people 
saluted it, saying, wEhis is the 
and Phidias is the sculptor of the gods!” 

The first etatue is the American woman 

of to-day, beautiful not only in form and 








worthy to help carry the temperance 
tandard 





feat but with the of the 

and the inner beauty ihe. soul. ee 
is belittled and ey | disqualifica- 
tions and the denial of ‘ect free- 
dom in which ee ean Aegon 
woman grow grand reat. other 
is the American w a the future, such 
a8 you shall have n she is made the 
legal equal of her husband and son, free 
to do and dare for them, and her country, 
and the world, without even a 

in her path ia the way of unjust hindrance, 
or dwarfing enactment. ‘This is her de- 
mand to-day. Men of the Northwest, 
whose response to great questions In the 
past has been in the main noble and just, 
what answer will you make to the women 
who now supplicate you? 
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ILLINOIS EXECUTIVE MEETING. 


Rditors Woman's Journal: 

The executive and advisory committees 
and official board of the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Society met at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, July 6, Hon. M. B. Castle, 
chairman of the executive committee, pre- 
siding. A very cordial invitation was re- 
ceived from Rockford to hold the next 
State Convention there, which, after dis- 
cussion, was accepted, and the time fixed 
for next November, the exact date and 
programme to be decided in the future. 
An informal discussion regarding connec- 
tion with the National or American so- 
cieties was held, resulting in a decjsion to 
remain unconnected with either, but in 
sympathy with both. The basis of repre- 
sentation to the next State Convention 
was fixed at two for each local association 
and one for each fifteen members. A 
eommittee was appointed to investigate 
and report as to the feasibility of estab- 
lishing State headquarters in Chicago for 
our suffrage work, and to endeavor to 
make temporary arrangements with the 
Sherman House for certain privileges 
there. Senator Castle gave a résumé of 
the conventions held by Mrs. Gougar, Mrs. 
Dunn and himself, reporting twenty- 
seven. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Illinois Equal Su Society endorses Jus- 
titia as its o , and pledges itself to give its 
full influence for its circulation, and that it here- 
by extends its warmest thanks to Mrs. Celia 

hipple Wallace for her magnificent 
in establishing and maintaining that paper, and 
we recommend that Justitia be introduced at our 
conventions as the organ of this 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the work of organization by the Executive 
Committee, as authorized at the last State Con- 
vention, has been very satisfactory in its results, 
and the Committee should continue this work by 
arrangements with Mrs. Gougar or other speak- 
ers. 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS. 


SALINA, KAN., JULY 7, 1888. 
Dear Sisters and Brothers : 

In nearly all our counties the delegates 
to the Republican State Convention to be 
held in Topeka, July 25, have been elected. 
In the platform to be adopted by this Con- 
vention there should be a woman suffrage 
plank. The objection with which those 
who represent you in urging the adoption 
of this plank are most likely to meet, is 
that ‘‘women don’t want to vote.” But 
the members of that body may be deprived 
of this weapon of defence and offence by 
the women and men of their respective 
counties; and I now urge, as one of the 
most effective methods of agitation, that 
each woman suffragist of each county 
shall consider herself or himself com- 
missioned to approach the delegates on 
this subject. urging them (by telegraph, 
if. necessary) to support the resolution 
when it shall come before them. This 
resolution will simply promise, as a party, 
maintenance and advocacy of equal politi- 
cal rights—simply declare fealty to the 
doctrine that no citizen of Kansas should 
be denied the ballot on account of race, 
color, sex, or previous condition of servi- 
tude—a doctrine entirely in harmony with 
the underlying principle of our form of 
government. 

It is not much to ask; therefore let us 
ask it with a will. 1 hope that no member 
of that body will go up to Topeka unin- 
atructed upon this matter. If you cannot 
see each member of your delegation, send 
him a letter ora telegram. Make known 
your wishes to him by some means,—any 
means—only make them known. I cannot 
with much heart urge a man to give his 
vote to our measure, who says, ‘‘No woman 
has said to me that she wanted the fran- 
chise, or that she knew any other women 
who desired my vote for woman’s enfran- 
chisement.” 

I hope this suggestion will come to you 
in time. Do not lose any time about it. 
I wish I might hear from those who duti- 
fully make this effort. The names of del- 
egates promising support would be use- 
ful. Lavra M. JOmNS. 
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MISS SHAW IN KANSAS. 

Editors Woman's Journal : t 

We are again to have the pleasure and 
the profit of Rev. Annie H. Shaw's pres- 
ence and work in our State. She spends 
October and November in Kansas, and, 
early as it is, numerous engagements have 
already been made for her. Her time is 











rapidly filling up. The E. 8. A.s desiring 
her services should write at once to Laura 
M. Johns, Salina, Kan. 

It is time to begin to make arrange- 
ments for our usual series of Ovtober con- 
ventions. Whowantsthem? What places 
will call them? The terms will be easy. 
Rev. Annie H, Shaw will be one of the 
speakers in these conventions. I would 
like to hear promptly from those desiring 
these conventions to be held in their re- 
spective towns. Laura M, Jouns, 

Salina, Kan. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JuLY 14, 1888, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I came here July 1st to organize Woman 
Suffrage Leagues. Rhode Island has 
three cities, five counties, and thirty-three 
towns, each town containing many villa- 
ges. I have visited only two towns as 
yet,—Warwick and Coventry, both in the 
County of Kent; but have been in many 
villages which are so closely connected 
that one League would answer for three. 
In many, the people are not quite ready; 
so, after scattering leaflets and copies of 
the Woman's JOURNAL, promising to 
come again, and in some instances arrang- 
ing for a public meeting, I go on to anoth- 
er place. 

In Coventry I found two villages, An- 
thony and Washington, close together. 
These could boast of a literary club of 
nearly eighty members. Here was some 
material to begin with, as in their debates 
the ballot for women had often come up, 
After two days’ work, I succeeded in or- 
ganizing a League of twenty members, 
among whom was the Baptist minister 
at whose house we met, three doctors and 
their wives, and for president, a judge 
who is clerk of the senate, a staunch suf- 
fragist who offers to give after this politi- 
cal campaign is over a talk to the League 
on the legal status of women in Rhode [s- 
land. 

After adopting the constitution, it was 
voted to take up the study of Civil Govern- 
ment. The question of attending the next 
town meeting in a body was moved, but 
left for decision till the next meeting, to 
be held August 19th. Hoping this success 
may be followed by others, 

LouIsE M. TYLER. 
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LEOMINSTER LEAGUE MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The annual meeting of the Leominster 
Woman Suffrage League was held at the 
residence of Mrs. F. H. Drake, July 5, 
with a good attendance. 

The president occupied the chair. An- 
nual reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and accepted. 

The following board of officers was 
elected : 

President—Mrs. Henrietta M. Gates. 

Vice-Presidents — Mrs. Francilla Whitney, 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Prevear, Mrs. Harriet Mead, 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Pierce, Mr. Joel Smith, Chaun- 
cy W. Carter. 

Secretary—Miss Emma Todd. 

Treasurer—Miss Ellen Pitts. 

r Corresponding Secretary — Miss Thirza A. 
enney. 

3 Committee— Mrs. Juliette Yeaw, 
Mrs. Francilla Whitney, Mrs. Lydia D. Haskell, 
Mrs. Harriet Mead, Mrs. Emma F. Chase, Miss 
Thirza A. Tenney. 

Li Committee—Miss Ellen Pitts, Miss 
Sarah Going, Mrs. Charlotte A. Pierce. 

It was voted to continue the WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL in the public reading-room. 

The president, Mrs. Gates, who has been 
a faithful and devoted member of the 
school board for six years (re-elected for 
three years more at the last May meeting), 
urged the women to interest themselves in 
the school question, and especially to 
qualify to vote. No definite plan of work 
for the coming year was made. Old mem- 
bers renewed their membership. Several 
new members were admitted. The league 
now numbers fifty members, five of whom 
are among our most popular and efficient 
school teachers, who have devoted many 
years of faithful service to their work. 

It was voted to adjourn to the first Tues- 
day in September. 

FRANCES H, DRAKE, Cor. Sec. 
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OSAGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


OsaGE, Iowa, JULY 9, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the last annual meeting of our Suf- 
frage Society, Mrs. Cordelia Stoughton 
was elected president, Mrs. C. 8. Talcott, 
vice-president. Mrs. C. Hitchcock, secre- 
tary, Mrs. Jane Cole, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, editor of ‘‘Woman’s King- 
dom,” a column we have had for five 
years in the Mitchell County Press, the 
paper having the largest circulation in the 
county. Mrs. Johnson has had this work 
for three years, never failing to have copy 
teady,— much of it original. Any one 
knows, who has tried it, how much hard 
work this involves. Mrs. Johnson is also 
a strong worker in our W.C.T. U. She 
is also school director, always finding 
time to attend all board meetings. We 
hope to see two other women members of 
the school board next year. 

The Press has as its local editor Miss 








Mary Atherton, who, it is conceded » 
has the best local’ pe i 


in the county, there being four besides 
Pres. How much wiser to begin lite a.° 
worker, as Miss Atherton is doing, than to 
fritter away the best part of life in an aim- 
less round of amusements. We hope, in 
the near future, it will be looked upon as 
necessary for girls to be trained to busi. 
ness as for boys. Girls should he taught 
to save and invest their earnings. We 
expect our boys to save a part of their 
wages, 80 as to go into business for them- 
selves, or to buy homes. Now let us ex- 
pect girls to do the same; have it always 
understood that they are to accumulate 
property and keep it in their own names, 
and they have a strong motive for taking 
care of money and providing for the 
future. When this is done, we shal! not 
see so many widows without homes or 
ways to earn support for themselves and 
children. Mrs. C, 8S. TaLcorr, 
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FRESH TESTIMONY FROM WYOMING. 


The Christian Register publishes an ex- 
cellent article in reply to Dr. Hedge’s ob- 
jections to woman suffrage. The writer, 
who now lives in Greeley, Col., had long 
experience in Wyoming Territory, and in 
regard to Dr. Hedge’s prediction of domes- 
tic discord as likely to be caused by the 
voting of women, he says: 


Where inharmony has not arisen from 
other causes, it is not likely to come from 
the right of both to vote. I say this with 
assurance made strong on sega I 
have lived in Laramie, Wyoming Terri- 
a six years, and voted there with my 
wife, and with my neighbors and their 
wives, at all elections in those years. ! 
never dreamed in all that time but that it 
was as much to my interest, and, too, to 
the interest of Wyoming, that my wife 
and I should each have a vote, as that 
David, my hired man, and Johanna, Wy 
hired woman, should each have a vote. 

I have a large acquaintance in Cheyenne 
and Laramie, the largest towns of the 
Territory ; and it extends over a period of 
thirteen years. I have never known of 4 
case of marital inharmony arising from 
political reasons. On the contrary, I knew 
that the married people of the ‘Territory 
are practically unanimous in favor of eq 
suffrage. After having had a nineteen 
years’ experience, there is no party oF 
clique advocating a return to the unjust 
and uncivilized discriminations that pre 
vail elsewhere against women. Wyoming 
people realize that two votes in a house 
are worth twice as much as one, and tha' 
it is as much to the men’s interest to huve 
the women vote as to the women’s. 

Dr. Hedge says: ‘*I believe that ignorant 
eons %, and those pad the baser oes es 

y ntriguing agogues, wou 
the yote.” I invoke experience agale 
against theory. The most intelliges 
women of Wyoming take the most active 
part in every political campaign, and vote 
as generally as the same class of me2- 


suade voters, and they cannot lead base 
women to the advantage of thelr party: 
Let it be known that the base women 8% 
voting for one party or one candidate, 
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to identify themselves with 
women; for they thereby turn all 
women from them. 
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NEGLECT OF ARRESTED WOMEN. 


Boston, JULY 18, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I was glad to see your notice of a House 
of Detention for women in Boston, follow- 
ing one on the Police Matron bill. Boston 
appropriated $23,524 for police matron 
work in this city in June, 1888; $15,000 
for fitting up House of Detention; $8,524 
for matrons’ salaries, In the face of all 
this the House of Detention is located in a 
basement. On the 17th of July there 
were fourteen women there; twelve were 
drunk, arrested for that alone. There are 
not more than eight or nine cells used for 
women. Is not this dreadful? All this 
time the new Police Station on the Back 
Bay is empty. The Police Commission- 
ers do not seem to have much interest in 
this line of work, although more than five 
thousand women are arrested in Boston 
every year. Yours very cordially, 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 

201 W. Springfield Street. 

IN MEMORIAM. 
HARRIET 8. BROOKS, 


wife of Dr. D. C. Brooks, died in Omaha, 
June 22, of cancer, from which she has 
been suffering for sixteen months. 

Harriet Sophia Brewer was born Sept. 
7, 1828. A teacher in the common schools 
of Michigan for several years, she jn 1850 
went from Dundee to Albion in that State 
to get a better education. The Albion 
Seminary was then the only school of the 
kind of importance. It was under the 
presidency of Dr. C. T. Hinman, a brilliant 
man. The attendance was about eight 
hundred, and, in addition to its college for 
women, it prepared young men for the 
university. Among these latter was D. C. 
Brooks. In 1876 he became editor of the 
Omaha Republican, known to our readers. 

Miss Brewer was married in 1857, hav- 
ing been engaged in teaching since her 
graduation. She has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the newspapers in Michigan, 
Chicago and Omaha during the past twelve 
years. P 
But it is in connection with woman 
suffrage that she would desire to be spec- 
ially remembered. She was prominent in 
that work in Michigan from 1856, and her 
name deserves special mention in connec- 
tion with the efforts in 1857 and the years 
following to get women admitted to the 
State University. 

On their settlement in Chicago, Mrs. 
Brooks at once became a promoter of 
higher education for women and of woman 
suffrage. She was for years secretary of 
the local and State suftrage associations, 
and during her residence there attended 
the meetings of the National Association at 
Washington as a recognized factor of the 
movement. 

During her residence in Nebraska, her 
voice and pen have been active. Her con- 
tributions to the Republican for several 
years rendered her name well known 
throughout the State; while as president 
of the Nebraska Suffrage Association, and 
as a lecturer, she achieved a reputation for 
eloquence, learning and sense. Her plea 
on behalf of suffrage for women before the 
legislature in 1882 was a literary gem, as 
were her lectures on subjects of scholar- 
ship delivered before the faculty and stu- 
dents of Brownell College. 

As wife, mother, friend and neighbor, 
Mrs. Brooks was best known. Hersweet- 
ness of temper, love of husband, children 
and kindred, kind, neighborly ways and 
bright and sunny manners, combined to 
form a character that all might emulate. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Register now, and you will be sure to 
be in the printed list of voters when elec- 
tion day comes. 

Of the 233 freshmen admitted to Har- 
vard College, 84 go in “conditioned.” 

The White River Junction (Vt.) Advo- 
cate has a well-edited woman suffrage col- 
umn. 

The Colorado Farmer advises bloomer 
dresses for working costumes. A sensible 
Suggestion. 

The first Art Club in Texas has been es- 
tablished at San Antonio. It is officered 
entirely by ladies. 

Mrs. Kate Tyron, who belongs to the 
Working newspaper fraternity of Maine, is 
Preparing ot take the lecture platform. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar had two strong 
articles in the Inter-Ocean of the 9th inst. ; 
One in defence of a wronged woman; the 
other exposing the weakness of those who 
‘ty for voters and deny the right to vote to 

of women, 














the Youth's Companion. 

Several charitable ladies have organized 
an “ice mission” in Nashville, Tenn. 
They hunt up poor people who are sick, 
and give them ice and lemons. 

Miss Lilian Whiting is to read a paper 
on “The Art and Ethics of Journalism,” 
before the American Association of Social 
Science at Saratoga, in September. 

Ap effort is to be made by the women of 
Portland, Oregon, to secure the appoint- 
ment of a police-matron. The W.C. T. 
U. are actively enliated in the work. 

The late Mrs. Clarissa Alden Ellsworth 
Stringe, of Buffalo, was a direct descend- 
ant of John Alden, of Plymouth, and at 
one time a pupil of Lydia H. Sigourney. 

French girls in fashionable society, who 
have hitherto been at a loss how to fill up 
the interval between school and marriage, 
have lately taken to amateur photography 
with enthusiasm. 

A “Nurses’ Directory” has been estab- 
lished at Buffalo by the leading physi- 
cians. Boston, Washington, San Francis- 
co and other cities have found these direc- 
tories of great assistance. 

Mrs. J. Charles, of Denver, Colo., and 
Mrs. H. 8. Brigham, of Pontiac, IIl., 
called last Tuesday at the WOMAN's JoUR- 
NAL office, where the Western suffragists 
are always cordially welcomed. 

Dr. Conwell, in the Philadelphia Church 
Home, paid a high tribute to Mrs. Liver- 
more and Miss Willard, in an address to 
the college connected with the (Baptist) 
Grace Church, in that city. 

Mrs. 8S. E.V. Emery, of Lansing, Mich., 
has issued the second edition (20,000 cop- 
ies) of her little book, ‘‘Seven Financial 
Conspiracies.” Kansas has ordered ten 
thousand copies for campaign purposes. 

The members of the National Prison 
Association in session in Boston this week 
visited the Sherborn prison for women. 
They expressed great admiration of its 
neat and orderly appearance. 


The Rev. Charles G. Ames and Mrs. 
Frances B. Ames have just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, by a reception at the Spring Garden 
Unitarian Church, of which Mr. Ames is 
pastor. Their daughter, Miss Alice 
Ames, assisted. 

The announcement that Touisa M. Al- 
cott’s home at Concord, Mass., is to be 
sold, leads to the suggestion that it be 
bought by subscription and converted into 
a home for poor children, as a memorial 
to the author so well beloved by young 
readers. 

College Hall was founded in London ten 
years ago as a residence for the women 
studying at University College and at the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 
It has proved useful and popular, and an 
effort is being made to secure for it a per- 
manent endowment. 

Rev. Annie H. Shaw spoke, as she 
always does, earnestly and ably, on fran- 
chise, at the Lake Bluft Convocation. 
Next year this gathering will meet on the 
7th of July. The second week will be 
given to a council of women representing 
benevolent and moral organizations. 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, with her 
little daughter, a bonny lassie of four 
years, and her sister, Miss Lucy Garlin, 
brightened our office on Monday by a 
brief call on their way to Bar Harbor, Me., 
where they will be the guests of Miss 
Sarah J. Eddy, during the summer vaca- 
tion. 

The Civil Service Commission are to re- 
port most favorably on the work of women 
in the government service. They assert 
that women’s work in the service is ofa 
high standard of excellence, and that in 
many cases their clerical labors are more 
accurately performed than those of men. 
—Springfield Republican. 

An evidence of the far-reaching results 
of Mra. Hunt’s work for scientific temper- 
ance instruction in the free schools, which 
she found awaiting her return in Washing- 
ton, is a Japanese translation of one of the 
first series of temperance text-books, 
which her persistency wrung from the 
publishers. This was translated by Miss 
L. H. Hoagg, M. D., of Chin Kiang, Japan, 
and forwarded to Mrs. Hunt by Mrs. A. 
D. Gulick. It now forms a companion 
volume to the other book of the same 
series which was translated into Hawaiian 
a year ago. 

The New England Chautauqua Assembly 
at Framingham, Mass., during the past 
ten days has been rich in results. Many 
excellent papers have been read. Among 
others there have been three by Mrs. Abba 
Gould Woolson. The W. C. T. U. took 
an active part, and the whole occasion 
was made valuable. Rev. J. W. Bashfotd 
addressed the assembly on Friday last. 

Because King Milan is a king, although 
an upprincipled rake, and because Queen 
Natalie is a queen, although a good moth- 








says the Boston Record. And such, unfort- 
unately, is the law in many of the United 
States. 

Miss Lelia E.. Patridge is president and 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
School of Methods, now in session at 
Seranton, Pa. The school has more than 
one hundred and fifty members, many of 
whom are among the leading teachers of 
the State. The Scranton Truth speaks in 
the highest terms of the school, and of 
Miss Patridge’s clear and comprehensive 
talks on teaching. 

Mrs. E. M. Packer, Mrs. S. J. Toler, 
Mrs. M. 8. Collings, Mrs. E. D. Hull, and 
Mrs. E. G. Shields are officers and direc- 
tors of a ‘Wichita Syndicate” with a capi- 
tal of $100,000. They buy and sell real 
estate, and invest capital for non-resi- 
dents, at Room 22 Bitting Block, Cor. 
Douglas Avenue and Market Street, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney, recently, 
addressed the Deerfield Summer School, 
on her “Recollections of Early Life in 
Kansas.” Mrs. Champney is a pleasing 
speaker, with entire self-possession, and 
her rendering of religious songs in the 
negro dialect was especially enjoyable. 
Her description of the scenes in Kansas 
during the stormy period of the ‘l'erritory’s 
history was graphic and interesting. 

The editor of the N. Y. Star column, in 
dealing with readers to whom suffrage is 
new, many of whom are prejudiced against 
it, uses as far as possible the “logic of 
events.”” He shows how strong the move- 
ment is, by naming every point gained by 
it. Facts brush away prejudices that no 
arguments can move. His department is 
packed with selected and condensed infor- 
mation, which shows wide knowledge of 
the subject. The Star is, in this feature, 
superior to any New York dally. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins is lecturing and 
organizing new unions in the Indian Ter- 
ritory. She is having excellent success 
among the Choctaws, and will soon hold 
a convention at Muskegee, to organize the 
Territory for W.C. T. U. Mrs. Perkins 
feels a deep interest in the five eivilized 
tribes, and is preparing a new temperance 
lecture entitled, *‘Lo, the Poor Indian.” 
This ‘Territury bas a prohibitory law, 

“Our Young Folks’ Reading Circle” is 
a new effort to bring the best that books 
have taught into the homes of the people. 
S. R. Winchell, of Chicago, is its mana- 
ger. It isa national organization for the 
encouragement and direction of good 
reading among girls and boys. Its coun- 
selors are Col. Francis W. Parker, of 
Englewood, Hon. Richard Edwards, 
Sarah L. Arnold, and other noted teach- 
ers; its directors are Rev. Lyman Abbot, 
William H. Rideing, Dr. John Bascom, 
Frances E. Willard, Mary A. Livermore, 
and Prof. J. W. Stearns. 

The German novelist, George Ebers, 
lately received a letter from a ladies’ read- 
ing club in St. Louis, Mo., expressing 
their admiration of his poem ‘*The Elves.” 
Ebers, in his reply, expresses warm appre- 
ciation of the tribute paid him, adding: 
“The poet’s offering to his country is his 
works; his recompense is his readers’ in- 
terest and pleasure. In addressing your 
beautiful letter to me, you have given me 
more than I deserve, and, as you have 
been so kind to me, I take the liberty of 
drawing closer to you by inclosing my 
photograph.” 

Mrs. Leonora M. Barry made a good 
point in her address at the Fourth of July 
celebration at Rockford, I[ll., when she 
said she did not believe that a mother 
would be any the worse a mother, or a 
wife any the less a good wife, were she 
granted the right to vote. Rather she be- 
lieved she would be a better mother and a 
wiser wife if she understood the political, 
economic and social conditions of life, and 
could transmit her knowledge to her chil- 
dren. This very successful celebration of 
Foremother’s Day was got up by the Rock- 
ford Equal Suffrage Association, of which 
a young lawyer, Miss Catherine G.Waugh, 
is the president. There were recitations 
and music, the reading of the ‘‘New Dec- 
laration of Independence,” a basket picnic, 
and addresses by J. W. Hart, Mrs. Barry, 
Senator Whiting, Miss Waugh, and John 
Budlong. About three thousand persons 
were present. ‘The sunflower hue of the 
suffrage badge was shown in yellow rib- 
bons, yellow fans, and yellow bunting 
twined around the speakers’ stand, adding 
much to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

Miss Katherine Willard, who was a 
guest at the White House last winter, 
has accepted a post as instructor in 
a local young ladies’ seminary. Miss 
Willard went to Washington last winter 
shortly after her return from Berlin, 
where she passed several years studying 
vocal music. She was quite famous in the 
Anglo-American colony of the German 
capital asa beauty, a singer, and a 
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and has a pink and white complexion, 
large brown eyes, and wavy brown hair. 
She speaks German and French, and is 
conversant with the French, English and 
German literatures. Many Americans 
who have attended the American balls 
and Thanksgiving dinners in Berlin dur- 
ing the last four years can testify to her 
cleverness at repartee. She is turning her 
cleverness to financial account for the 
benefit of a widowed mother in moderate 
circumstances. 


The “prima donna” is only 200 years 
old. A little after 1688, the first Italian 
singer of distinction—Margarita de l’Epine 
—arrived in England. Italian music was 
not then naturalized in England, though a 
little later some wretched compositions, 
entitled ‘“‘Arsinoé” and ‘Camilla,’ were 
foisted on the English public as the genu- 
ine article by Clayton, who had com- 
posed them in Italy. In one of these, 
V’Epine’s English rival, Mrs. Tofts, dis- 
tinguished herself as far as possible in a 
work which, according to Sutherland 
Edwards, comes near being “the worst 
opera ever written.” The author re- 
minds us of the exalted positions to which 
such vocal distinction leads. For a man 
in the middle classes in England the road 
to the peerage lies through politics, the 
bar, or the army; but for women, ‘‘the 
only road to the peerage is by way of 
the stage.” Anastasia Robinson became 
a countess, Lavinia Fenton a duchess, and 
the earl of Nottingham fell desperately in 
love with l’Epine. 

In an article entitled ‘A Chiswick Ram- 
ble,” in Harper's Magazine for August, 
Moncure D. Conway has described his ex- 
plorations in this pleasant neighborhood, 
now the home of many charming literary 
and artistic people, and associated with 
such names as Hogarth, Hume, the beau- 
tiful Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
Prince Rupert, and Margaret Hughes, his 
mistress, the first woman to appear on the 
stage as a professional actress. The re- 


does not feel moved to go right over to 
England and live somewhere in Chiswick 
must be a particularly hardened Amer- 
can. In the same number the read- 


fairly revel in the brilliant-hued descrip- 
tions of tropical forests, flowers, fish, 


island of Martinique—the place where the 
Empress Josephine lived in her youth. 


flowers. 





to every function of the body. 





Lapres will find a full assortment of every- 
thing in Gloves at the ** Red Glove.” 
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Absolutely Pure. 


nevervaries. A marvel of purity, 

and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
com with the muititude of low-test, short- 
wele t, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 








cans. Royrat Baxine Powpzers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 
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| commend it, apart from one’s interest in the cha: 


At the Chautauqua Assembly at Fra- 
mingham, Mass., Prof. ‘townsend a few 
days ago warmly advocated woman suf- 
frage, and spoke in high terms of the val- 
uable service rendered by the women of 
the Boston School Board. His words were 
received with enthusiastic applause and a 
general waving of handkerchiefs by the 
assembly. 

Miss M. E. Fox has established a home, 
“The Deering Retreat,” for insane and 
otherwise nervous patients in Deering, 
Me. It isa genuine home, and Miss Fox’s 
long experience in the care of the insane, 
her knowledge and hatred of asylum 
abuses, and above all, her love for her 
work and for her patients, make her a real 
**house-mother” in such a home. 











SUMMER RESORTS. 








JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASS. 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 
Now open. Reached by the O.C. R.R. and Hi 


& Hull steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains, K. A. KNOWLTON , P.O. Box 7, Nantasket. 


MOUSAM HOUSE, 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 
Delightfully situated in this beautiful vi 
the ocean. 


. Three 
miles from Fine trout fishing. ret clase 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week. 

C, E. SAWYER, Prop. 


location and Oratory 


Miss Mulligan will resume her course of instruc- 
tion at Boston, in October. For further informa- 
tion, address 

BELLE A. MULLIGAN, South Portland, Me. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Tilting at Windmills 


By EMMA M. CONNELLY. Cloth, $1.50. 
The Most Successful Novel of the Year. 
Opinions Expressed : 
ones author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 
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“A sparkling naturalness of tone commends the story 
at once.”—Hoston Times. 

“Portia is delicious; one of the sweetest, purest and 
most winning characters in fiction.”—Louisville Cour- 
ter-Journal, 

“We are surprised that the intricacies of social life 
| in the South could have been so deeply and agreeab! 

analyzed by a woman.”—Cleveland Leader and Herald. 
| “One of the best novels of the year, both in literary 
| style and dramatic force.”—J/ustice, Syracuse, N. Y. 





| LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES. 


PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH. 
Delightful books—clear type—excellent paper— 


offered at 25 cents, 
| GLADYS. A Romance. By Mary G. DARLING. 


A PECULIARITY of Hood's Sarsaparilla is tha | Opens with the summer gaiety of a party of young 
while it purifies the blood, it imparts new vigor | Pegble at Bar H 


r, but widens into life at Boston 
and Memphis, where both plot and characters mature. 


THE RUSTY LINCHPIN AND LUBOFF 
| ARCHIPOVNA, After the Russian of Mme- 
| Kokhanovsky. 
Two charming stories of Russian country life, show- 
ing many of the pecu customs of the people, with 
delightful views of interiors. 


JOHN CREENLEAF, MINISTER. By Jctian 
WARTH. 
The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 
| the present day, and while attempting to solve some of 
| its problems, succeeds in making a thrilling and origi- 
story. 


MY CIRLS. By Lipa A. CHURCBILL. 

The story will be read with er interest by those 
who are longing for a life of usefulness and active self- 
support, one with sympathetic interest by the more 
y wise. 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 
ELL CHOATE. 


This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
racters. 
whom was e.trusted a difficult 


The youns, heroine to 
| mission fulfils it nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
; band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 


| 
| 





HESTER AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 

STORIES. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 

The genuine New England flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of local color 
and tone, and furnish a variety of studies of “real 
folks” in situations that are pleasing from their pat- 
uralness. 

PATIENCE PRESTON, M.D. By Mrs.A. F. 

RAFFENSPERGER. 

A brave young “woman doctor” makes her way into 

achiev 


society, an es success in spite of o ition 
Personal eriticlaa. She and society are both the oo 
ers y. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. By Mancanrer 
SIDNEY. 


Few have been more 


characters in fiction 

8 drawn than Judith Pettibone, the noble, warm- 
for the of others. Impression of the story is 
GRAFENBURC PEOPLE. Fiction but Fact, 
By Reven Tuomas. 


Ry and aw A Ey 

Pectarissiou which abounds ia the churches, as 

ates a8 a barrier to good fecling and successful work. 
At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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For The Woman’s Journal. 
" MY “CHATEAU EN ESPAGNE.” 


BY EMMA M. CHAPIN. 


I’m sitting to-night in the dim twilight, 
Alone with the autumn rain, 

But I check my sighs and close my eyes, 
And think of my “Castle in Spain.” 


A lovely castle it is to me, 
With its turrets and towers tall, 
Its arches fair and carvings rare 
And its ivy-mantled wall. 


Tis built on a hill, and just behind 
The tall, dark mountains stand; 
In front the sea, and the view to me 

Is wonderfully grand. 


Oh, the sunset hues of sea and sky! 
Oh, the summer mountain mist! 

Oh, the radiance bright of the soft moonlight 
As the rocks by the waves are kissed! 


Tall palms stand guard beside the gate, 
And waving elms are there; 

And flowers, too, of every hue, 
Most fragrant and most rare. 


Within my “Castle in Spain” are halls 
With loveliest pictures hung, 

And music such as follows the touch 
When silver bells are rung. 


Who dwells with me in my “Castle in Spain?” 
All I ever loved are there; 

Ne’er can they grow old or their hearts grow cold, 
No sorrow they know, or care. 


Oh! when will my ship come over the main? 
I watch for it every day, 

To bear me again to my “Castle in Spain ;” 
Come quickly, dear vessel, I pray! 

Genesee, Henry Co., Ills. 





A 8UMMER DREAM. 


Rich with the tribute of a hundred fields 

Of clover, purple-globed, or white and fair ; 
And hedge-row trailed with honeysuckle rare, 
Or flowery dell, whose shady covert yields 
Moist foothold for the violet, and shields 

Its petals from the sun; the perfumed air 
Blows soft, and over all my senses wields 

A spell. Deep in the grateful shadow where 
The thick-leaved branches scarce admit a ray 
Of dancing sunlight, here, in blissful ease, 
Lulled with the drowsy hum of honey bees, 
I He and watch the drifting clouds all day, 
Till the warm hues that tint the waving seas 
Of golden grain fade into sober gray. 





UP GLEN ORCHIS. 


BY AVIS GREY. 





Up the glen there is sylvan laughter, 
Tinkle of water and trill of song; 
There, in the hush that follows after, 
Dewdrops glisten and moonbeams throng; 
Oh, there is wierd, wild beauty then,— 
Up the glen. 


Up the glen in the glad May morning, 
Bellwort keepeth her olden tryst; 
Waxen orchis, the banks adorning, 
Glimmers with pearl and amethyst ; 
Merrily pipe the thrushes then,— 
Up the glen. 
June comes forth from her secret chamber, 
Flooding the world with beauty and bliss; 
Up the glen do her wild vines clamber,— 
Grape-vine and woodbine and clematis; 
Fern and flower, ye cluster then,— 
Up the glen. 


Up the glen, in a thorny tangle, 
Teeming with summer’s luscious wine, 
Raspberries ripen, blackberries dangle, 
Wild red cherries like jewels shine ; 
Blithe are the sylvan banquets then,— 
Up the glen. 


To and fro the soft winds wander, 
All through the fervid summer day, 
Stealing down from the upland yonder, 
Sweet with the breath of new-mown hay; 
Grateful and cool the shadow then,— 
Up the glen. 


Autumn glows and the eye is sated,— 
More of splendor can heart desire? 
Lo, where maple and woodbine, mated, 
Wall the glen with their harmless fire! 
Outsh thy its, Aladdin, then— 
Up the glen! 





Soon, too soon, departs the glory,— 
Nathless, hidden beyond our ken 
Bud and blossom !—Spring will restore ye: 
Fair and fain ye will come again ;— 
But I,—but I,—shall I meet ye then 
Up the glen? 
—Springfield Republican, 
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SUSY’S BLUE GINGHAM. 


BY[FRANCES COLE, 


The house committee on ways and-means 
was in session. The house belonged to 
John Van Vechten, and stood, in its old- 
fashioned whiteness, with its gable end to 
the road. In front of the wing was what 
John always ealled a ‘‘stoop,” perhaps 
the only reminiscence of his far-away 
Dutch ancestry. The stoop was the com- 
mittee-room, and the committee consisted 
of John, his wife, and their sister Anna. 

It was early June, and nine o’clock of a 
bright moonlight night, and they were dis- 
cussing whether or not Susy should go to 
the seashore for two months. Anna had 
brought the question with her from her 
school in town. 

**As I told you,” she now said, ‘‘Super- 
{ntendent Felton had invited the Governor 
to visit the school that day, and, of course, 
we were all in a flutter. That is, inside. 
Outside, the school was in beautiful order. 
Miss Forsyth, my assistant, knows Gov. 
Fairfax very well. She was a friend of 
his wife’s before she died, several years 
ago. In fact, she is to go to Spruce Beach 
this summer with his little girl, to mother 
her, you know. She would give Sue the 
best of care.” 

‘If I could see her,” began Mrs. Van 
Vechten, doubtfolly. 








“T can that. I kiOw Miss For- 
syth would bring Alice Fairfax here.” 

“But how did he know you were any 
relation to Susy?” 

“That came about very naturally. Miss 
Forsyth introduced me as Miss Van Vech- 
ten, and Mr. Fairfax remarked that he 
met a little girl, named Van Vechten, 
under rather peculiar circumstances last 
summer. He told me a little of the story, 
and I knew the heroine must be our 
Susy, for I had heard something of the 
same sort before. And ina few days Miss 
Forsyth told me about this plan. I do 
hope you will let Sue go!” 

*But we don’t know Gov. Fairfax, 
Anna.” 

“Neither do I—much.” Aunt Anna’s 
face blushed and changed in the moon- 
light, and an inward protest went with her 
words. ‘“*But I do know Miss Forsyth, 
and Susy couldn’t possibly be in better 
hands for two months.” 

“And make next summer without any 
seashore harder than this summer with 
it!” 

“No, indeed, it will not!” ‘The bright- 
eyed little woman spoke positively. ‘Our 
little girl isn't made of that kind of stuff. 
Widen a life once, and it stays wider, and 
so can take in more, wherever it is.” 

Mrs. Van Vechten’s face looked puzzled, 
but not ill-pleased. 

“She hasn’t anything to wear, Anna.” 

Anna clapped her hands. 

“T never expected to live long enough to 
hear you say that! It does my common- 
place soul good! But, seriously, I'll take 
care of that, if you will let me. In fact, 
it is already taken care of. ‘Tell me I may 
tell her to-morrow, Mary.” 

“IT suppose you may,” answered the 
mother, doubtfully, as her sister lighted a 
night-lamp. 

“*We shall have our summer in a light- 
house yet, mother,” said John, cheerily, 
after Anna had gone upstairs. ‘That is, 
if Ican find a light-house to let.” 

Mr. Van Vechten was not a typical 
American farmer. His nose was not un- 
familiar with the smell of new books. He 
really liked the outside of the kitchen best 
for his wife, and the outside of the house 
better still. To that end she was never 
without a deputy in what he called *‘the 
infernal regions,” if it were in his power 
to obtain one; but the capital was not 
quite in proportion to the number of acres, 
so the coast of Maine, which their Western 
souls longed for, was, as yet, an impos- 
sible luxury. 

Aunt Anna sat on the stoop next morn- 
ing, with a piece of dainty work, when a 
little girl on horseback, wearing a rather 
short long-skirt of dark blue, dashed up 
to the gate, and round to the barn, from 
whence she presently came with a parcel. 

‘*You’ve never told me the story of how 
you came by your pony, Sue.” 

“Haven't I? But you know?” 

“Yes, in a sort of way, but not very 
well. ‘Tell me all about it, after you take 
off your habit.” 

“All right!” called the little girl, al- 
ready disappearing within the doorway. 
‘If mother doesn’t want me, I will. 

‘To begin with, Aunt Anna, I just hate 
blue ginghams! Sometimes I feel like a 
whole charity school. If mother would 
only let me have calico, then this summer’s 
dresses wouldn’t be just exactly like last 
summer’s. Well, it was last Fourth of 
July; ‘Forch o’ Duly,’ Danny calls it. 

“I went over to Kate Stevens's in the 
morning, and she had the beautifulest 
white dress on! It was just full of trim- 
ming, ruffles and tucks and embroidery, 
and she had a Roman sash, and bangs. It 
was mean, wasn't it? She waited till the 
night before, after school, so the girls 
wouldn’t know, and then had her hair 
banged so she’d look her best. 

‘Don’t you think a dress is prettier the 
more trimming there is on it? Well, I do, 
and Kate’s was lovely! You see, I had 
on my everlasting blue gingham, but I 
hadn’t thought a word about it. The leaves 
danced about so, and the sun shone so 
bright, and [ had been so busy cracking 
my torpedoes, that I just hadn’t time to 
think whether I looked well enough to go 
to the Fourth. 

‘You ought to have seen these steps! I 
wished I hadn’t cracked so many when 
mother made me sweep them up, and Dan- 
ny kept throwing on the clean spots just 
as fast as I swept. 

‘‘Mamma had put up the lunch. We 
had ham sandwiches.. I helped chop the 
ham, because the knife was sharp; if it 
had been dull, I wouldn't have wanted to. 
And jelly-cake, and hard-boiled eggs, and 
cold coffee in a jug, with the cream and 
sugar all in. Mother lets me shave that 
Christmas and Thanksgiving and Fourth 
of July, and such days. And ginger-snaps. 

“That morning we had watched the man 
go past with the cans of water and the ice 
for the lemonade, and another man with 
his load all done up in blankets. That 
was the ice-cream, you kuow. They do 
me up in blankets in winter to keep me 
warm, and the ice-cream in summer to 
keep it cool. I don’t see why, do you? 





“T had twenty-five cents to spend, too, 
that [earned myself raking the yard. Dan- 
ny can’t, he’s so little. Well, I couldn't 
keep still till it was time to start, so [ asked 
mother if I couldn't go down to Kate Ste- 
vens’s, and they could take me in when 
they went by. Kate Stevens’s house is that 
big one you can see down the road. 

“When I got there, Kate said, ‘Why, 
Susy Van Vechten, are you going to the 
Fourth in your blue gingham? I’ve gota 
new dress.’ 

“That spoiled my good time all ina min- 
ute, and my throat got a big lump in it. 
Queer, isn’t it? Does your throat choke 
up when you want tocry, Aunt Anna? I 
don't see where the choke comes from. 
But I didn’t want her to know I felt badly, 
80 I answered right off: 

***Dm not going to the Fourth at all, and 
that is why I’ve got on my blue gingham.’ 

‘*And it was true, for I wasn't. I had 
just made up my mind. Mother said after- 
ward that it was not quite true, for I had 
it wrong end foremost. I couldn’t go with 
that choke in my throat. Well, I stayed 
around till our folks came, and then went 
out quick and told mother that I did not 
want to go to the picnic, and if she’d please 
give me the key, I'd go back home. 

**Mother looked astonished for a minute, 
but Kate Stevens came running out, and 
called her to see her new dress, and then I 
think she knew, for she did not look sur- 
prised any more, but only sorry. She 
gave me the key, and told me that there 
was some of all there was in the basket 
left at home, and that I could have it for 
my dinner. 

‘“Then she whispered to me that she had 
a book for my birthday, and that it was 
under the sheets in the lower bureau 
drawer. I did not care one speck for the 
book, I was thinking so much about Kate’s 
new dress; but I went and found it the 
first minute I got home, and then [ forgot 
all about everything. I tell you, my moth- 
er knows so much! 

‘It was all about those old Greeks and 
Romans. ‘That’s why I called my pony 
Pegasus. I named him first, ‘The Flying 
Horse of the Prairie,’ but now I call him 
‘Peg’ for short. 

‘*[ read on and on, and never thought of 
the picnic, but I was hungry by eleven 
o’clock. I always do get hungry quicker 
when there’s something good to eat, don’t 
you? Mother won’t let me bring a book 
to the table, but I had a goud time that 
day, for I just rocked and ate my sand- 
wiches and read about Achilles. 

‘‘When I was a little girl, I used to won- 
der whether I would rather marry a man 
who kept a candy-store, or one who kept 
a book-store. I couldn’t make my mind. 
Which would you? And I thought if I 
could only find one with a little contec- 
tioner’s shop back of the books, I would 
be perfectly happy; but I’m not so silly 
now. 

‘*Pretty soon I happened to look up, and 
I saw a blue smoke over the corner of Mr. 
Stevens’s corn-barn. And I thought of 
fire-crackers, and the city of Portiand, 
where Prudy Parlin’s house was burned 
up, and I knew Jim Stevens had his out 
there that morning. 

“Then I ran! The woodshed was just 
blazing, and the kitchen had caught a lit- 
tle on one corner. And then I thought of 
Davy Stevens!” 

‘*Who is that? You have not said any- 
thing about him before,” asked Aunt 
Anna. 

“Oh, it’s their lame boy. He can’t walk 
a step—not one step. Atleast he couldn’t; 
he’s getting better now. Just as quick as 
I opened the kitchen door, he called out 
that he was so glad I’d come, and what 
was that dreadful smoke? And there he 
was lying on his cot by the kitchen win- 
dow, and just choking. 

‘*He told me to run down the road and 
get some men, but I said I had to get him 
out first; and he thought I couldn’t, and I 
did not know as I could, but I knew that 
kitchen would burn before I could go to 
the grove and get back again. 

**T began to push the cot, but it was too 
shaky, and [ thought of the wheelbarrow. 
I wheeled it in and put it right at the end 


of the bed. It was one of this kind like a 1 


cradle, sidewise, you know. [| laid a pil- 
low in it, and then just pulled him straight 
on. I suppose it almost killed him. He 
helped himself a little with his hands, 
though.” 

“TI wonder how you dared try it, Sue,” 
said Aunt Anna, quietly, but with a spar- 
kle in her eye. 

‘Dare! I didn’t dare. I was as afraid 
as I could be. ‘ But there wasn’t anything 
else to do, auntie.” 

** Noblesse oblige,” murmured the elder, 
giving Susy a hug that almost took her 
breath away. 

“What is it, auntie?” 

“Nothing, dear; go on.” 

“Tt was a wide door, but I hurt his foot 
dreadfully getting him through, and he 
fainted. How he looked with his head 
hanging down on oneside and his feet on 
the other! I just put him on the other 





side of the wind so the smoke wouldn’t 
choke him, and ran down the road as fast 
as [ could go. Aunt Anna, I was never 
so hot in my life! 

“When I got there, there was a man 
speaking and throwing his arms about. 
In a minate I saw Mr. Stevens on the end 
of a bench. So I told him as still as I 
could that his house was on fire. But he 
just shouted and rushed for his horses, 
and everybody followed him. 

“Mrs, Stevens said something real quick 
about Davy, and ran too. The man that 
was speaking came down, and Aunt Anna, 
who do you think it was? 

“The governor! 

“I thought he would be dreadfully an- 
gry with me for making such a disturb- 
ance in his meeting, but he wasn't, and 
got in father’s wagon and rode with us 
down to Mr. Stevens’s. When we got 
there, there was a whole line of men from 
the well to the house, and they were pump- 
ing water and handing pails from one to 
another just as fast as they could. But 
there wasn’t much left of the kitchen.” 

“Where was Davy?” asked Aunt Anna. 

“Oh dear me! He was ona bed they 
had brought out, and the doctor was pull- 
ing him around and talking about ‘the 
shock to the system.’ He was not faint 
any more and he smiled a little weak kind 
of swile, and said l’d given him a ride for 
the Fourth of July. 

“*By-and-by the fire was out, and Mr. 
Stevens came and shook hands with me, 
and the governor stood up in a wagon and 
said he would make them a little supple- 
mentary speech. What is ‘supplementa- 
ry,’ Aunt Anna? I’ve just remembered 
that word. And he said;maybe they didn’t 
ali know why the whole house wasn’t 
burned down, and Davy init. And then 
he told them.” ; 

‘*Told them what?” 

‘*Why—about—what I did, you know. 
I was so ashamed! And then Mr. Stevens 
lifted me into the wagon, and the crowd 
cheered.” 

‘*What did you think about, Sasy?” 

‘*Well, Aunt Anna, I was a little afraid 
that my face was dirty, running so fast in 
all that dust; and [ was—it’s silly, I 
know, but [ was—I mean I didn’t exactly 
like to stand up there with that blue ging- 
ham on. And father asked him home to 
supper. Just think! the governor! and 
he talked with mamma ever so long. 
That’s all, auntie.” 

‘Well, my dear, your story is rather 
like the old saying about ‘the play of 
Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet omitted, 
by special request.’” 

‘““Why ?” asked Susy, wonderingly. 

“] haven’t heard anything about the 
pony.” 

“So you haven’t. About two weeks 
after Mr. Stevens came over one morning, 
with him. He had a beautiful side-saddle 
on and Mr. Stevens said he was Davy’s 
present tome. He didn't bring him over 
right away, he explained, because he 
wanted to have him broken ‘to the feel 
of skirts.’ Don’t you think that’s a funny 
way to say it? Father didn’t want me to 
keep him at first, but I did beg so hard, 
and now he is my lovely, lovely Peg!” 

‘And how is Davy?” 

“That’s the strangest part of it! He’s 
really getting better. Hehas even walked 
two or three steps lately.” 

“I have a letter for you, Susy,” said 
Aunt Anna, taking it out of her pocket. 
It was a large, square, white envelope 
which Susy opened in a flutter and read 
breathlessly. 

‘‘Who is Charles W. Fairfax?” and be- 
fore Aunt Anna could answer, *‘ ‘My obe- 
dient servant,’ how queer! What does 
that mean? Oh, will mother let me go?” 

‘“‘Mr. Fairfax is your governor, Susy, 
and I suppose from his letter he is rather 
an old-fashioned gentleman — but that 
means the most perfect of all gentlemen,” 
replied Auot Anna, with a bright look. 

“But will mother”—— 

‘*Yes, mother will, Dame Durden, or I 
should never have told you. And I’ve 
brought you some dresses and things. 
Come up to my room.” 

‘*You are better than a fairy godmother, 
Aunt Anna!” exclaimed Susy, as she 
sprang up the stairs, three at a time. 

Nothing ever seemed so full of interest 
to her before as the outside of Aunt Anna’s 
sole-leather trunk. 

“QO Aunt Anna! If I’m to go, how I 
would like a trunk like yours!” 

‘You may take this one if you like. 
And here’s your bag.” 

It was real alligator-skin, but Susy did 
not know that. She did not say a word, 
but sank down on the floor with a long 
sigh of content. 

**Don’t you want to see your dresses?” 

“Dresses! Oh! I haven’t got as far as 
dresses, Aunt Anna.” 

But Miss Van Vechten proceeded to take 
out and unfoid—a grayish-blue seersucker 
trimmed with embroidery of its own shade; 
a soft, leaf-brown wool, of dainty fineness, 
checked off with just one line of the same 
fady blue, and with silken lights laid 
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into all the shadows; and, lastly, a white 
lawn, Sheer and beautiful, with enough 
lace about it to soften all the edges, 

“There, dear, which will you try on 
first?” 

Aunt Anna began to answer her own 
question by taking up the brown. She 
went on talking. 

“You see, Miss Forsyth had the buying 
of Alice Fairfax’s dresses for the summer, 
and she got three for her very similar to 
these.” 

Wise Aunt Anna! She had been a little 
girl herself dressed on not too abundant 
means. 

“Of course, we did not get things alike,” 
Aunt Anna went on, ‘‘but they are of the 
same kind, after all.” If Sue had been 
drawn by wild horses she would nut have 
asked what Alice Fairfax was going to 
wear that summer, but she wanted to 
know, and her aunt, like a loving little 
woman as she was, knew just how much 
she wanted to know. 

“There! I do like to see a person satis- 
factorily dressed,” remarked Aunt Anna, 
opening the bonnet-box of the trunk, and 
producing a brown hat of a perfect shade 
‘“*to go with” the dress, and fitting it over 
Susy’s braids. 

“Now, my dear, with your hair and 
eyes, you are a ‘study in brown.’ Go and 
show yourself to mamma.” 

Her aunt picked up her bag. 

‘*You need this bit of yellow to light up 
your ‘tout ensemble.’” 

‘“*What is ‘tout ensemble,’ auntie?” 

‘*‘Why —all-over-alike-—and_ suitable- 
ness.” 

‘**Suitable’ is mother's word. But 
somehow it never seemed to belong to any- 
thing pretty like this,” and Susy smoothed 
down the soft folds lovingly. 

“It belongs to pretty things as much as 
to homely ones, dearie—and even more,” 
added Aunt Anna, thoughtfully to herself, 
as the little girl disappeared down the 
stairs. 

Ido not know the seashore story. To 
tell the truth, I am acquainted with the 
sands, the sunshine, and the umbrellas, 
only through the hearsay of verse and 
novel. But I know that the Hon. Charles 
Fairfax brought Susy home himself. Miss 
Forsyth, he said, had an engagement to 
meet before the school-year opened. 

Having come, he did not seem to be ina 
hurry about going away again. Two 
days he loitered about under the trees 
with Aunt Anna, while Susy’s busy moth- 
er, glancing out in an amused fashion, re- 
marked to her husband that she began to 
suspect that there was a method in His 
Excellency’s madness. 

One brilliant morning in the following 
June a group of people under the trees at 
Mr. Van Vechten’s crystallized around 
two who were standing before the minis- 
ter. Susy and Alice Fairfax stood beside 
them. Susy’s white dress, bridesmaid 
gear though it was, could, even now, hard- 
ly rival Kate Stevens’s in the number of 
tucks and ruffles. But her eyes had 
grown clearer with two whole years of 
open vision, and her mother’s sense of the 
fitness of things had begun to dawn in her 
own brain. 

When the last words of the ceremony 
died on the air, the congratulations hung 
fire a little, till Davy Stevens, slowly and 
painfully rising, began to take the few 
steps that separated him from the newly- 
made husband and wife. 

Susy rushed forward to help him; and 
Gov. Fairfax, stooping a littleas he warm- 
ly shook hands with the boy, remarked, 
‘‘But for this young man, Anna, I might 
never have known you.” 

“QO Uncle Charles!” Susy gasped and 
stumbled over the name, but got it out 
bravely; *‘if it hadn’t been for mother’s 
making me wear that blue gingham you 
wouldn’t ever have got acquainted, I am 
sure.” 

“IT think, Sue,” laughed Aunt Anna, 
‘that it was because your mother didn’t 
make you wear the blue gingham to the 
Fourth of July that it all happened.”— 
Youth's Companion. 
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PLACIDO. 


Possibly the most notable figure among 
Cuban poets is that of Gabriel de la Con- 
cepcion Valdes, or, Placido as he named 
himself. The name ‘Valdes” is a badge 
of obscure, often unlawful parentage in 
Cuba. It usually means that the father is 
unknown, and that the church has often 
stood in a father’s place in a Valdes, °F 
foundlings’ hospital, in the christening. 
In any event Placido was of the mestizos, 
the half-breeds of Cube. He was a journey- 
man comb-maker, bitterly poor, bitterly 





ostracized, bitterly resentful of tyranny: 


but a hero in daring, and, finally, a m4" 
tyr to his own pans to freedom. In the 
insurrection of 1844, his wholé soul burned 
for the freedom of the blacks. What- 
ever his relations might have been to 
the insurgents, horrible accusations 
were brought against him. He denied 
them with majestic dignity, but asked no 
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with a smiling face. He fell forward 
wounded only in the shoulder. Slowly 
rising upon his knees to his fullest height, 
with radiant face and unfaltering voice, 
he exclaimed : “*Farewell, world, ever piti- 
less to me! Fire—here!” raising his 
hands to his temples. ‘Ihe next volley 
killed him. But the legend throughout 
Cuba is that a beatific smile of triumph 
rested upon Placido’s face even in death. 
While much of Placido’s verse was dressed 
in uncouth and barbaric garb, and was 
full of the superlative passion of the 
tropics, whenever this son of the people, 
this pariah of the slimy calles, struck 
upon, his wild and tattered harp, a lay ap- 
pealing to the universal human heart, the 
notes were majestic, and even sublime. 
His sonnets to Tell, Napoleon and Christ 
are not excelled in any language. Hear 
this thunder-note of indignation in that to 
Tell: 

That even the insensate elements 

Fling back the despot’s ashes from their breasts. 
And where is there more thrilling apos- 
trophe to Liberty than this from the 
bronzed castaway’s ‘Hymn to Liberty,” 
composed the very morning Spain mur- 
dered him? 


O Liberty! I wait for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon bar; 
I hear thy spirit cal me 
Deep in the frozen North, afar, 
With voice like God's; and visage like a star. 


Long cradled by the wind, 
Thy mates the eagle and the storm, 
Arise! and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives its starry form, 
fas a the strength that would thy grace 





MBS. GLADSTONE. 


No woman lives a more useful life than 
the wife of England’s greatest man. Al- 
though seventy-six years old, Mrs. Glad- 
stone has still sufficient energy to reflect 
the motto adopted by her when only a lit- 
tle girl, “If you want a thing well done, 
do it yourself.” 

Her father, Sir Richard Glynne, Bart., 
of Hawarden Castle, was in the habit of 
saying that, even as achild, his pet daugh- 
ter evinced a remarkable talent for leader- 
ship; and subsequent events have proved 
that the baronet’s impression was correct. 

While Mrs. Gladstone is in perfect sym- 
pathy with her husband, and ever ready to 
be of service to him, yet she is more inter- 
ested in raising the moral-and social stand- 
ard of those around her than in anything 
else. 

For years she has not only encouraged 
horticulture and floriculture among the 
cottagers in her neighborhood, but has 
personally assisted in the selection of 
plants and the laying out of plats. 

She has an abundance of tact, and in ar- 
gument she is quite as logical as her hus- 
band. During a prolonged interview with 
& particularly combative and unreasoning 
woman on one occasion, her husband is 
said to have remarked: ‘*Well, now, this 
is rather unprecedented, you know. My 
wife usually talks over the most pertina- 
cious of them in less time than this. But 
she’ll beat,” he added, laughingly, ‘‘for 
she never fails.” . 

Being quite domestic‘in ber tastes, Mrs. 
Gladstone is highly delighted to find this 
talent among her friends. In the selection 
of these, this lady is never influenced by 
the accident of birth, weaith, or social po- 
sition, Her two requirements are moral 
worth and brains. Thus the proudest 
home in England is always open to pro- 
fessional people. 

In 1862, during the cotton famine, Mrs. 
Gladstone worked night and day to alle- 
viate the misery. 

She established an Orphans’ Home’ at 
Clapham in 1866. This afterwards became 
a home for incurables. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s social, educational and 
Charitable projects have always been 
warmly seconded by her husband, who is 
more proud of his wife than of anything 
else in the world, not excepting his own 
honorable and brilliant career. 

The following story will illustrate this 
lovely woman's great heart: 

“Oh, if I could only do something for 
you,” a poor singer, whom Mrs. Gladstone 

been able to render a great service, 
once exclaimed. 

“That is easy, my dear,” the lady re- 
Sponded. 

“Easy for me to be of service to you?” 
the lady exclaimed, the grateful tears 

Ay down her cheeks. 

Yes; by doing something for some- 

yelse. A kind word,.a bit of practical 
advice, a helping hand—even if there isn’t 
uch in it,” Mrs. Gladstone replied with a 
‘mile, “will always be doing something 
for me. And more than that, my child, it 
Will be doing something for yourself and 
Something for God.” 


ys 


In many institutions of learning great 
ment has been made, in the fact 
that male and female education now go side 








cation is going ta be the rallying cry for 
the universities throughout Christendom. 
— Dr. Talmage. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
OUR SHIPWRECK IN THE BARNYARD. 


We were both dressed up in our white 
ruffled aprons, or J was; my brother Dick 
didn’t wear them any niore. Neither did 
I, very often, for they made a deal of 
washing. 

But we were going to have company 
that day; Uncle George was coming and 
he was going to bring Aunt Lucy. 

Of course mamma wanted us to look 
nice, so she gave us each a bath and put 
on our white embroidered collars and new 
shoes. My shoes were lovely. ‘hey had 
light green kid inside, and tassels on the 
front. 

Dick’s hair was short and almost white, 
so it didn’t show how it was fixed; but 
mine had been braided up all night, and it 
hurt my head so that I should have cried, 
if I hadn't thought how pretty it would 
look next day. It did crimp beautifully, 
and mamma tied it up with the bow of 
pink ribbon that Aunt Prudie sent me at 
Christmas. 

Dick had his best clothes on, too, and 
they were all buttoned up with little steel 
buttons. 

The company was coming in the eleven 
o’clock train, and we went out to the gate 
to watch for the carriage. It wasn’t in 
sight, so we thought we’d go and feed the 
bantams. 

Dick wanted to give them some worms, 
so I dug and he picked them up; but we 
soon got tired of that, and were just going 
to the gate again, when [ saw an old pig- 
trough that had been thrown up on the 
wood-pile. Of course I- forgot all about 
my Clean clothes, and so did Dick, for we 
thought if we could only get the trough 
down, it would make a splendid boat. 
Perhaps we could drag it across the front 
lawn to the river. 

We pulled and tugged, but it was very 
heavy, and at last we almost gave up our 
plan, when I remembered our pond in the 
barnyard ; it was a big hole in the ground 
that was made last Spring by taking out 
the compost heap. The rain had filled it 
up so it was just the right size to sail our 
boat on. 

We launched it, and waited to see if it 
leaked. It didn’t, one bit. 

I jumped in, and Dick handed me a long- 
hundled rake to row with. I gave a hard 
push, and was just going to sit down and 
tell Dick that he could take his turn next, 
when I began to go down, down, down. 

My new shoes were getting wet, but I 
didn’t care, if I could only keep my white 
apron dry. 

I pushed with all my might, but it 
wasn’t a minute before I was up to my 
neck in that awful brown water! 

I tried to hold up my hair, for I hated 
to think of losing those beautiful crimpe, 
but it was no use trying to save them, for 
all at once the boat tottered, and over I 
went with a splash, rake and all! 

Somehow I managed to crawl out, and 
then I began to wonder what mamma 
would say. Dick seemed sorry for me, 
but I was cross at him because he looked 
so clean and nice, besides, he wouldn't 
take hold of my hand because it was dirty. 
Oh, how I shivered, and how my teeth chat- 
tered! It was cool, if it was in May. 

When we opened the back-yard door, I 
heard Grandma say, “It’s almost twelve 
o’clock, where can those children be?” 

There was a dark puddle all around me 
on the porch floor, and my shoes were so 
full of water that they went ‘‘ke-jelk, ke- 
jelk,” when I walked. I knew I had been 
naughty, but it was no use to wait any 
longer, so I pushed open the kitchen door, 
and there stood mamma, just dipping up 
the mashed potato. How surprised she 
looked! I wanted to run, but my clothes 
were too heavy. ‘There I stood. Mamma 
didn’t say a word, but her cheeks got red, 
and her hand was trembly when she gave 
the potato dish to Grandma, and took me 
into the shed and lifted me into a big tub 
of water. 

I soaked and soaked. All the rest of the 
folks were eating dinner, but I was too 
scared to be hungry, and then I was tired. 
I believe I should have cried, but I knew 
Dick would have thought I was a “ ’fraid 
cat,” if he hadn’t dared to say so. 

After a while they took me out of the 
tab, and I was dressed and set up to the 
table with my back hair in a wash-bowl. 
My ribbon was all spoiled, of course, and 
I couldn’t see the company that day.— 
Portland Transcript. 
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nh the neighborhood made $200 off the 


same acre.— New York Tribune. 


Salt Lake has admitted a woman to the 
bar, and one of the test oaths she wus 
obliged to take was that she *‘would hence- 
forth live with only ove wife.” 


First lady— Has your husband quit 
smoking yet? Second lady (just returned 
from the far West)—Well, he ought to by 
this time; he’s been dead six months.— 
Washington Critic. 


City Boarder (to farmer)—This milk 
seems pretty poor. Farmer—The pastur’ 
here aint what it ought tobe. City Boarder 
—And yet I saw lots of milkweed in the 
fields this morning. 


The Japanese Premier, Prince Kung, ad- 
dressed Gen. Grant, when he was in Japan, 
in English, so-called. Endeavoring to 
compliment bim by assuring him that he 
was born to command, he said, ‘Sire, 
brave generale, you vos made to order.” 


A schoolboy, being asked to define the 
word I have just used, said, ‘P’raps I 
can’t say it in one word, but I can explain 
what itis.” ‘Very well,” said the accom- 
modating master, ‘‘tell me what it is.” 
“Why, when you're running to school, 
*fraid to get late, an’ one of your suspen- 
der buttons comes off the back of your 
trousers, there’s lots of responsibility on 
the other button.” 


A recent law in Michigan commands 
each town to provide itself with a seal, 
with which to seal election returns. The 
folks in the township of Star, being frugal, 
told a local carver to cut the word ‘‘Star” 
upon the end of a stick. The artist was 
not quite up to the work of cutting the 
letters so they would appear properly on 
the seal, and that is the reason the recent 
election returns from Star were sealed 
with ‘‘rats.” 


A Yankee walked into a Massachusetts 
court one day, and spent some time in 
watching the proceedings. By-and-by a 
man was brought up for contempt of 
court, and fined. Whereupon the stranger 
rose and said, ‘‘How much was the fine?” 
‘Five dollars,” replied the usher, ‘* Well,” 
said the stranger, laying down the money, 
“if that’s all, I’d like tojinein. I’ve had 
a few hours’ experience of this court, and 
no one can feel a greater contempt for it 
ey Ido. And I am willing to pay for 
t.’ 





























The importance of purifying the blood can- 
rot be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


WOMAN’S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 











MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- =. Editor. 


Mrs. WILLIAM Cahoon, JR., 
Mrs. Mary B. BROOKS, { Associate Editors. 





TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





8 men copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 

All remittances should be by money or post-office 
order, and addressed always to 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yow the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { EDrrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three ies, a year, $1.25. 
’ Five pies, a phe $2.00. ; 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the poate 
of Durham, ELLIce Hopxrns, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address : 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York Oity. 
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Bath 


a 


last longer, 


- house and wash clothes. 
tually takes the place of hard work, and 
is perfectly harmless ; in fact, your things 


=¢ Down 


Garret to Cellar, in the Laun- 


dry, Kitchen, Butler’s Pantry, and 


Room—JAMES PYLE’S 


PEARLINE hasits place. There’s 
nothing too coarse—nothing 
too fine for it. 


With the aid of PEARLINE 
delicate woman can clean 
It vir- 


because you do not have to 


rub them to pieces to get them clean. 
PEARLINE is for sale everywhere, but 
beware of the numerous imitations which are peddled 
from door to door—they are dangerous. 





Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
— peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in‘the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

ze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


aD. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little ofl; four cents per day will buy 
oil for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other 


stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oll, that 
can be compared with it. 
Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Wesing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Bost 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 


sa Office and Residence, 7 
658 Tremont Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
pene oun Month fine Ta 
ns onth, 1ith. rty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 


tion, large unds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For —e° and full iculars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 





Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


continues thirty-one weeks. 0: 
and practical instruction in every department of 
cine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
culare or Annual Announcement address the 
my Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., eas Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specials . Also.a thoro - 

cated electrician. FE’ eetriclty, judiciously a 

one of the best remedial agencies for man 

diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 

successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abdominal Supe 
wtees Ry | sper aude mage wo cenet. Case hours, 
m by excep ur 8. ev 

deserved for outal ce. . — 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
| OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring 
rms, For further AF. % address we 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. - — Philadelphia, Pa, 





le practice. 








COLLEGE OF 


| PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ led course of 

and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........+s+ssse+s+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.........+.+++ eecccccece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ....++scsesecseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee......cccccccees soscseceseees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalegues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 








GREAT BARGAIN ! 


We will send, post- 
age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 


DRESS, 
Twelve Numbers, to 


any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 
ONGNi «The Jenness - Miller 

. = Pub. Co., 
23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cort« 











THE WoOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and bf ere of New York. Foran 
nouncements and information opely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








NO CHOLERA 





[TRADE-MARK.| 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawbe Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are As especially for those who object to Pork 
on po renee of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his f and surroundings. 

* This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for Fo proses to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, many 
vening points. 

For jars and price-lists, address 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 





Delicious Coffee and 5 3 
Rich wer thew: iberetse’ Pena Grea ponent 
Soups. eats, Vi A of 
of the season to or very 
Ample Dressing- for Ladies. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, aise} 
JUNE 30, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Pavonia maintained the honors of 
her line by arriving at Liverpool op the 
tenth day after her departure from Bos- 
ton. She landed her passengers on the 
evening of the 26th at 9.30 P. M., by the 
full daylight of this latitude. 

The voyage was happily uneventful 
with regard to storms, though we had 
high winds most of the way opposing us, 
and were beset by fogs more than once. 
But, by the help of steadying sails and 
careful seamanship, our long ship 
ploughed her way over the vast fields of 
ocean, where the sense of space, a8 one 
looks out on every side, seems to take one 
in thought to the utmost limits of immen- 
sity, and to leave the mind still floating 
on the unknown and unknowable which 
surrounds us, with a feeling that words 
cannot express. 

We encountered but few wonders of the 
sea and sky beside the constant marvels 
of the well-balanced powers which keep 
the universe in equipoise. The sunset of 
our first dxy was golden and glorious, 
and its warm radiance glowed like a bene- 
diction over the land we had left and the 
beloved friends from whom we had parted. 
‘The moon and stars came out that night, 
but, with a few bright exceptions, the 
fogs obscured them most of the way. In 
the daytime we often had a clear-cut hori- 
zon, and once we had a display of white 
horses (or foamy storm waves) all over 
the sea. The weather was pretty cool all 
the time, except when we were actually in 
the Gulf stream. Then, indeed, the bath 
man apologized for the tepid water: ‘For 
really, ma’am, [ can’t get it cold here in 
the Gulf Stream.”’ 

We had a very pleasant party in the 
saloon; mostly from Boston and New 
England; but Chicago, Missouri and Ne- 
braska were also represented. Amongst 
the twenty students and graduates from 
Wellesley and the Harvard Annex, we had 
three young ladies from Honolulu. One 
teacher was taking her pupils on a pil- 
grimage, artistic and arechwological, to 
the cathedrals of England. The other 
was going to “show Europe” to her 
charge before settling down to serious 
study in Berlin. ‘The ordinary solemnities 
of life were not wanting to our human 
freight. The death be!l tolled as the body 
of a poor young Swede, who died of con- 
sumption, was lowered at the side of the 
ship. A day or two later a baby lifted up 
its voice for the first time in the steerage, 
and we learned that mother and child 
were doing well. 

At Queenstown, where we landed the 
Irish passengers and the tourists to Kil- 
larney, we procured some néwspapers, 
and learned the eagerly sought tidings re- 
specting Gen. Sheridan’s health, and the 
Republican candidate for the presidency. 

While we were crossing the Atlantic, 
Edison’s ‘‘perfected phonograph” was also 
passing over from your country to ours. 
The papers are eloquent on the success of 
this wonderful instrument in embalming 
voice and sound. ‘The phonograms which 
reproduced the emphasis, pause and tone 
of human speech, and the rhythm and mel- 
ody of poetry and music, are said to have 
been perfect. 

In politics the Irish question still stops 
the way. One of the by-elections which 
excite such interest now, as showing the 
tutn of the public mind against the policy 
of the government, has just taken place. 
The Isle of Thanet, in Kent, was the scene 
of the contest. At the recent election in 
Southampton. Mrs. Evans, the American 
wife of the Liberal candidate, helped to 
win the election for her husband, who was 
absent in Australia at the time. In the 
old Saxon stronghold ladies also have 
taken an active part. The candidates 
were Mr. James Lowther, Tory, and Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, Liberal (son of the 
Tory, Lord Bradborne). Lady Harcourt 
and Lady Annabella Blunt (Lord Byron’s 
granddaughter) canvassed on the Liberal 
side, while the Marchioness of Waterford 
and Lady Sykes, with the Primrose 
League in full force, worked for the 
Tory, who was elected. The poll on both 
sides was the largest since the formation 
of the constituency, and, though the Lib- 
erals were defeated, Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
mark at a garden party political gathering 
in Hampstead the next day shows how lit- 
tle discouraged they are. Comparing the 
figures with those of the two previous 
contests, he drew the conclusion that if a 
like change had taken place in the rest of 


the country, the Liberals were safe to win 


the next general election. 

In educational facilities for women there 
is the same progress to report, both for 
high and low. Yesterday Earl Granville 
presided at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House to promote the permanent endow- 
ment of College Hall, London, which pro- 
vides a residence for women_studying at 
University College and the London Sehool 
of Medicine for Women. A resolution 





was adopted to forthwith raise a fund for 
that object. 

Clubs for working girls have been in 
Operation only a few years in London. 
Fresh action has been taken. A confer- 
ence was held at the Soho Club, on the 
18 inst., under the presidency of Mr. H. 
West, Q. C., with the object of stimulating 
efforts for the girls’ clubs. Hon. Lyulph 
Stanley proposed a resolution expressing 
satisfaction that those interested should 
meet for the third year in conference on 
matters of management. He insisted upon 
two points—that they should be open 
every evening of the week, so as to give 
an opportunity of cheerful amusement and 
companionship for members, and that an 
endeavor should be made to associate with 
the work some opportunities for instruc- 
tion. Miss Davies spoke of experience 
gained in the management of the All Hal- 
lows Club, Southwark. Miss Lockwood 
of New York, U. 8. A., stated that in that 
city there were fifteen girls’ clubs. About 
four years ago monthly conferences of 
officers of the different clubs were estab- 
lished, and had been continued since. 
Half the officers of the clubs were girls. 

This arrangement waa found to induce 
aspirit of emulation and independence. 
Four clubs were absolutely self-support- 
ing. Hon. Maude Stanley is the secretary 
of the Soho Club. ‘There are now so 
many in different parts of London thata 
guide to clubs, homes and refuges for 
girls and women, is about to be issued, 

The movement for promoting home in- 
dustries and a knowledge of handicrafts 
both for girls and boys is taking a ,more 
definite form, and is adopting some of the 
methods of our Scandinavian cousins. 
An association has been formed, under 
the presidency of the Earl of Meath, for 
applying the Swedish method known as 
**Slajd” in this country. The secretaries, 
Miss Chapman and Miss Nystrom, have 
already popularized one branch by hold- 
ing classes in different towns. Wood 
sléjd, which is the easiest of adoption, is 
a kind of carpentry. It is a system, ingen- 
iously devised, whereby the papil is 
taught the use of tools and the art of neat 
handiwork, so that the after learning of 
carpentry, wood carving, or other arts 
becomes comparatively easy. In Sweden 
the same method is applied to metals, 
papier-maché, and other materials, and 
even so definite a trade as bookbinding is 
taught in elementary schools. Sléjd is so 
successful throughout Scandinavia that it 
is worth trying whether it will not prove 
as well suited to the needs and capacities 
of English boys and girls. 

A School and Guild of Handicraft has 
been opened in Whitechapel under the 
auspices of Toynbee Hall. For some 
years classes have been held in decorative 
painting, designing, modelling, wood 
carving, and carpentering, and_ these 
have led up to the formation of the school. 
The Guild will consist of the instructors 
in the schoo!, who are also workmen pro- 
ducing original work forsale. One object 
is to bring workman and purchaser togeth- 
er, and to secure that the name and merits 
of the artificer are not hidden behind the 
firm which may happen to act as sales- 
men. A potent cause of discouragement 
to the workmen, and of decay in art, will 
thus be avoided. 

The last literary sensation has been the 
interest created by the novel called ‘*Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” by Mrs. Humphrey Ward. 
Mr. Gladstone’s article upon it in the 
Nineteenth Century for May treated itas a 
work of art, and also undertook to confute 
its arguments on the supernatural and 
other free religious ideas. Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward is a grand-daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby, and niece of Matthew 
Arnold. Her father went in his early 
manhood to India, and died abroad. He 
was the author of a novel called ‘‘Oak- 
field,” well known in its day, descriptive 
of English life in India. 

‘Travels in Arabia Deserta,” by C. M. 
Doughty, in two large volumes, is a work 
full of interest for students of the Semitic 
race, and not less fascinating for its hearty 
human feeling, in a rarely trodden region. 
The author lived ten years in familiar in- 
tercourse with the Arabs of the peninsula, 
and studied the archzeology, as well as the 
present life of the country. The genuine 
simplicity and evident healthfulness of the 
narrative leads the reader along with fresh 
and unabated interest, and one does not 
weary of wandering in that land of ancient 
fame, so old, and still so little known. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
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THREE STRINGS TO HER BOW. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In a late number you noticed the fact 
that Mrs. L. E. Brooks is the successful 
owner and manager of a hack, livery, 
feed and boarding stable in Concord, 
Mass., etc. As this is only half of her 
business, we cannot refrain from stating 
the remaining facts, which are that she 
also does quite an extensive business in 
dress-making, employing several lady as- 
sistants. Her livery stable is connected 





by telephone with her home and dress- 
making rooms. She bas followed this 
business for twenty-five years, and dis- 
plays much skill and tastein the art. She 
also superintends her household affairs. 
This proves that the ability to carry on a 
pursuit more commonly followed by men 
does not prevent a woman from indulging 
the artistic in her nature or from attend- 
ing to home duties. 
Mrs. 8. J. FLint Brown. 
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HOW SHE WAS CONVERTED. 


A Southern lady, Lizzie S. Matthews, 
writes to the Union Signal a graphic and 
entertaining account of her conversion to 
woman suflrage. She says: 


‘No one will dispute my right to speak 
from the standpoint of a Southerner; for 
the two extremely Southern States of 
Louisiana and Texas have claimed my life, 
and until October, 1885, when I came to 
Washington Territory, I had never been 
further north than St. Louis. Our dear 
Southern women who are so much afraid 
of equal suffrage, need to try earning their 
own living, to be convi of its need in 
the South. And by ‘earning their own 
living’ I do not mean to paste of the case 
of those who, after a day’s work, return 
to the home-roof that has, haps, shel- 
tered and protected them from infancy, 
but of those who must really ‘strike out 
in the world,’ find suitable work and 
boarding-places in towns where they are 
strangers, etc. I began earning my own 
living away from home at the age of six- 
teen, and all that I have to say of the con- 
dition of working-women in the South 
and their need of ‘equal rights’ has been 
learned from a full experience of the 
things whereof I speak, although I have 
always belonged to the more favored class 
of working-women, both as to occupation 
and salary.” 


She describes her experience as a teach- 
er in the High School of San Antonio, 
Texas, where she received twenty-five 
dollars a month less than a man who did 
the same work; and her repeated efforts. 
after throat trouble obliged her to give up 
teaching, to secure other employment, 
only to find that all well-paid occupations 
seemed closed to women in the far South. 
She continues : . 


“Having thus fully surveyed the field, I 
came to & resolution which appeared to 


my friends startling. 1 decided to emi- 
grate to Washington Territory. The con- 
dition of my throat required a change of 


climate. The climate of the Pacific coast 
seemed what I needed. ‘But why not 
stop in Southern California, where you 
have relatives urging you to come?’ ar- 
gued my astonished friends. ‘No,’ I re- 
plied firmly, ‘I am going far enough to do 
some good. Where women can vote, I 
know they can get work.’ 1 am ashamed 
now to acknowledge that I sought the 
benefits of suff » Without caring at all 
for suffrage itself, I had been so ‘raised’ 
on the theory of the masculinity and gen- 
eral disagreeableness of all women who 
wanted to vote; so assured that from the 
day women voted the chivalry of men 
would rapidly decline; that women would 
be pushed and elbowed by a crowd of 
‘roughs’ at the polls, etc. Altogether, 
my mind was not at all made up on the 
subject of suffrage. I was simply in 
search of health and work. I came to 
Washington ‘Territory, and I found health 
and I found work; I also found some new 
ideas that ‘played havoc’ with the old 
ones. 

“Shortly after I arrived, there was a gen- 
eral election. I determined to see with 
my own — just how much degradation 
women suffered at the polls; go I stationed 
myself opposite a polling-place to watch 
the voting. Shortly afterwards, there joined 
me a gentle, diffident, middl lady, 
with her grown son. They, with the father, 
had come into the Terri the same da 
that I did, and the little lady laughed wit 
mild derision at the suggestion that she 
would ever vote. We stood and watched. 

‘* ‘Well, I think it looks nice,’ she said, 
‘to see the women going to the polls with 
their husbands. I should like to go with 
my husband, I think.’ 

*** And the lady candidate is nice-looking 
I tell you,’ was the young man’s comment. 

‘**Why, isn’t it different from what we’ve 
always heard!’ (The ladyagain.) ‘You 
can’t hear the voices across the street. At 
home, we shouldn’t think of standing so 
near the polls. It wouldn’t be safe or 
proper, but it seems all right here.’ 

‘*This, while I stood speechless, drinking 
in at my eyes unbounded amazement, 
conviction, complete revolution of life- 
long ideas. Several young men passed to 
the oe each with his gray-haired mother 
on his arm; and I tell you they behaved 
themselves nicely—I mean the young men. 
Husband and wife together were a fre- 
quent sight. Groups of young men and 
maidens came as gaily as toa ; and 
the girls were not ashamed toown they 
were twenty-one. A _ count woman 
came in her market wagon, and her hus- 
band courteously assisted her to alight. 
I knew from the label on the wagon that 
they voted the ‘People’s Ticket,’ not popu- 
lar with advocates of ‘law and order,’ but 
every one recognized their right to vote 

they pleasete I had been introduced 
that day, by her husband, to the fair 
oung wife of a Dewocratic judge. Be- 
ng just from the South, I was surprised 
to see her approach the polls in the com- 
pany of two other | 3, without the 
. tleman oe - = ym yo 
gen ° suppose t 
needed no more protection than in_her 
excursions, which was certainly 


“And now I will say a few words to thidse 
who think wives always vote as their hus- 


lee for ‘them not to, kod About the fan 
when his wife 


who ‘will sue for a 





votes.’ I know the man. That was what 
he said before he left the East. His wife 
quietly decided that she would vote not- 
withstanding, and her father-in-law urged 
her to do so. When election day came, 
being a politician, her husband was as 
anxious as other politicians to have his 
wife vote. She did so. She didn’t vote 
as he did, either. That night she said, 


‘Well, Al, when are you going to sue for 
a divorce?’ 

*“*Why, what are you talking about, 
May?’ he asked io surprise. 

***You said you would sue for a divorce 
when I voted, and I voted to-day.’ 

***I don’t remember it. I don 
ever said anything so foolish,’ 

“Heis not an earnest suffragist yet. He 
thinks woman’s suffrage will keep the 
Territory out of the Union—the great bug- 
bear here. But when I represented to 
him that by the repexl of woman’s suf- 
frage, the territory had lost a much-needed 
class of immigrants—self-supporting, in- 
telligent women—he signed a petition to 
have the law re-enacted, 

“I could give many other instances to 
show the independence of women in vot- 
ing ; and the’ matter-of-course way in 
which husbands learn to acknowledge 
woman's right to. vote according to ‘her 
own sweet will,” The best result of equal 
suffrage which I have noticed, is its edu- 
cational effect upon men. The most just 
and fair-minded men I have ever known 
live in Washington Territory, aud they are 
by no means rare specimens, Their gal- 
lantry towards women, too, compares 
favorably with the far-famed “chivalry” 
of the South 

‘In conelusion, I beg of the dear women 
of the South, who sit at ease, or work, as 
the case may be, in their own homes, to 
examine into the condition of the self- 
supporting, and particularly the homeless 
wogen near about them; and learn, if 
not from experience, at least from closer 
observation, to sympathize with their la- 
boring sisters in the immense disadvan- 
tages they have to contend against as com- 
pared with men; then —— to them- 
selves the question, ‘What remedy ?’ 

*For reply. I wish [ could transport 
them to this fair Territory, especially on 
next election day, and, placing them oppo- 
site a polling place, let them see, as I saw, 
the happy effects of 7 suffrage.”’ 

Port Townsend, W. 7. 
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AMMONIATED BREAD. 


Ammoniated baking powders, that is, 
baking powders in which carbonate of 
‘ammonia is used as an ingredient, and 
which exale an odor of ammonia when 
heated,—are classed by many eminent phy- 
sicians and sanitarians as superior to all 
others. Prof. Hassell, of London, who is 
recognized as highest authority on the 
subject of food hygiene, commends in the 
strongest terms the use of carbonate of 
ammonia as a leavening agent, stating its 
great advantage to be in its perfect vola- 
tility, which permits it to be, by the heat 
of baking, entirely thrown into leavening 
gas whereby the bread is raised. ‘The ex- 
periment with heat would seem to indicate 
the superior, not the inferior, value of such 
baking powder. The little heat that is 
imparted to it, when held over a gas jet, 
lamp, or stove, suffices to resolve the car- 
bonate of ammonia into leavening gas and 
throw it off. The first heat of baking, 
therefore, will effectually develop all the 
gas, thoroughly leaven the loaf, and dissi- 
pate the gas-producing ingredients of a 
powder of this kind; and this is the high- 
est test of a perfect baking powder. 
Where other alkalines alone are used, they 
are not infrequently retained, unresolved, 
through the whole process of baking, and 
remain an unwholesome iugredient in the 
finished bread. ‘The carbonate of ammo- 
nia cannot be used as a subatitute for 
cream of tartar.—N. Y. Weekly Tribune. 


GLOVES 


A full assortment of everything in Gloves 


AT “THE RED GLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET, 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BATHING 
SUITS 


We have in stock the jorgect and most 

fompicte assortment of ing Suite for 

Ladies, Misses, Gents, Youths and Boys ever 
2 Boston. {eG qt ranks, Caps, 

Bes eerie Aiuerer® 

“Ge ave ai ufacture of French Flan- 

on Ss wT. e Mountain Seashore. 


of Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


New Store, New Goods, Reasonable Prices. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont Street, 


OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH. 




















_ LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Satardays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 























ELIABLE AGENTS WANTED | every 
R city, town and village in the United States, to 

a first-class article of yp Md established 
sold o rough agen 


Protection to mts guaran’ 
Family Package Co. 75 India 8 eran 
Central Wharf, ton, Mass. Mention paper, 





THE KINDERGARTEN 


Hn and School. Illustrated: Single 
Bet Bue Pear saan i sed SRT 
cal Lessons. Circulars free. 

ALICE B. STOCKHAM he 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Col Co 
Schoo! of Painting and Music, yp a oR oo 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Phy Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Librar 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on 6 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY stterssuperior ui 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 














Juvenile Department. 
Special Goods for Hot “Weather 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors. 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 

Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macular, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 





How and Where to Successfully 
SHOP BY MAIL. 


‘OU can shop by mail as easily and successfully 
as in person if you only know how and where. 

The ‘twhere” depends upon you. It should be 
just where you can shop to best advantage. We 
put in a claim for Buffalo. It’s a wonderful city. 

t grows, Presidents. It gives $100,000 to chain 
Niagara. It is cobwebbed with railroads, the ship- 
ping and receiving point of the States and Canada, 
the key to the great Babylon that lies beyond. 
There’s no reasonable reason why it shouldn't put 
in a claim for your trade if it can serve you as well 
as the other cities. 

Right here in Buffalo—where you'd least expect it 
—is one of the most complete and the most economi- 
cal mail-order systems in the country. There’s noth- 
ing. limited about it either. It es every State. 

his is “‘how’’ to make it serviceable to you. You 
send 10 cents for a specimen number of THE FASH- 
10N MAGAZINE (it gives nothing away, there’d be 
noend to it). That Magazine is its means of conver- 
sation with you. First get that, then write a letter 
for samples and prices. 

Those — MN do the business with you. You 
have it there. You can afford them wherever you 
are, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Tue FASHION MAGAZINE is an illustrated month- 
ly of from 40 to 60 large \e 

Its price by the year is Bi 00. It costs more’n that 
to print. but we've certain advantages in making it, 
and advertisers partly pay for it. 


BARNES, HENGERER & CO., 
256-268 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y- 


LADIES |! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


[a } WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
a ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
| Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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are for sale and s 
The Pennsylva 

Philadelphia, 16¢ 
Four weeks 
One year on | 

Specmen coples ¢ 


NEW 


1. Any person 
the postoffice — 
another’s, or wh 
responsible for tt 

2. If a person 
must pay all arr 
tinue to send it | 
the whole amour 
the office or not. 


(Entered at th 
class matter.) 





FARME] 


I mout as well ac 
’round, 
I’ve done a heay 
ground, 
An’ suthin’s beer 
I reckoned ’twas 


At last I got my : 

The biggest foul 
lie; 

I’ve been lettin’ 
when I knc 

It’s my conscienc 
80. 


I’ve been a shirki 
more, 

An’ I orto had | 
afore. 

I’ve been honest. 
I owe, 

But the kind o’ 
that didn’t. 


My mind goes ba 
here a bride 

No apple bloom v 
side 

Like she thought 
me without 

For the love I nev 


There was churni 
an’ the rest 

From long afore 1 
west; 

An’ when the res‘ 
on cheers, 

Hanner was recu 
shears. 


But when the li 
patient hea: 

I had to face the. 

And I couldn’t | 
weary life, 

That there’s other 
a knife. 


It sounds like sac 
meant 

As I whispered, « 
life is spent 

“I’m tired, John 
best, 

An’ I may feel mc 
0’ rest.” 





EDITC 


The Suprem: 
ritory met at 
journed. term. 
Justice Jones a 
ford; absent J 
Since. After 
court, Ex-Sup! 
of Spokane Fa: 
sel, called the { 
Case of Bloom 
ter known as t! 
and said that 
ay of the 

ashington Tr 
heard at the pl 
that a 





